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LETTERS 


EDITORIAL 


Bargain 


TODAY  I  stopped  by  the  place  of  business  of  a  friendly 
sporting  goods  dealer,  who  also  happens  to  be  a  hunting 
license  agent.  I  walked  out  with  the  biggest  $3.50  worth 
in  the  store. 

The  printing  on  the  little  slip  of  paper  said  that  it  was 
a  VIRGINIA  STATE  RESIDENT  LICENSE  TO  HUNT 
ONLY.  That,  undoubtedly,  was  one  of  the  greatest  under- 
statements of  all  time. 

What  I  really  bought  was  something  as  big  as  all  out- 
doors. It  was  tangy  mornings  and  golden  autumn  afternoons 
under  limitless  skies,  with  the  weight  of  a  familiar  old  shot- 
gun riding  comfortably  in  its  accustomed  place  on  a  shoulder 
that  has  borne  it  for  many  miles  and  many  seasons.  It  was 
hound  music  I  bought,  and  goose  talk,  exploding  coveys 
and  the  rush  of  wild  wings.  It  was  a  chance  to  renew  my 
delight  in  all  the  untamed  things  of  the  earth;  for  this, 
primarily,  is  why  one  seeks  an  excuse  to  wander  afield  in 
the  twilight  of  the  year,  and  hunting  is  a  good  excuse. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  were  conveyed  to  me  with 
my  license  to  hunt,  but  with  the  priceless  privilege  to  enjoy 
them  I  also  bought  obligations. 

First  there  is  the  obligation  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
A  license  to  hunt  does  not  convey  an  exclusive  privilege,  but 
one  which  is  shared  by  many,  and  all  hunters  have  a  right  to 
enjoy  that  privilege  without  danger  of  being  killed  or  maimed 
as  a  result  of  careless  shooting  or  gun  handling.  Nor  is  a 
license  to  hunt  a  license  to  ignore  property  rights,  to  invade 
a  landowner's  domain  without  his  explicit  permission,  en- 
danger his  livestock,  trample  his  crops,  leave  open  his  gates, 
break  down  his  fences,  or  harass  or  annoy  him  or  his  family. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  which 
are  designed  to  protect  our  wildlife  resources  and  preserve 
and  enhance  our  opportunities  to  hunt — the  obligation  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  hunting  rather  than  in  the  killing,  to 
put  the  sport  ahead  of  the  bag,  to  partake  only  of  the  annual 
increment  and  leave  the  brood  stock  to  replenish  the  land. 

All  this  my  license  to  hunt  conveys — a  share  in  the  wild- 
life resources  of  the  land,  and  the  obligations  that  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  privilege  of  enjoying  them.  It  is  indeed  the 
biggest  bargain  in  the  store.  Have  one! — J.  F.  Mc. 


Virginia  State  Forester 
Thanks  Hunters 

AS  State  Forester  of  Virginia,  I  wish  to  take 
this  means  to  thank  the  hunters  of  Virginia 
who  cooperated  so  effectively  in  preventing 
and  suppressing  forest  fires  during  the  1964 
hunting  season.  Despite  the  critical  fire  weather 
which  prevailed,  the  large  majority  of  hunt- 
ers, by  being  careful  with  fire  themselves  and 
by  successfully  policing  those  who  might  have 
had  a  tendency  to  be  careless,  made  it  possi- 
ble for  all  hunters  to  enjoy  the  hunting  season 
without  closing  the  forests. 

Years  of  experience  and  a  review  of  the 
records  reveal  that  99.44%  of  the  hunters  are 
careful  with  fire,  and  it  is  only  the  0.56% 
"meat  hunters"  who  illegally  and  unsports- 
manlike set  fire  to  den  trees  to  chase  out  a 
squirrel,  'possum  or  'coon,  or  who  light  a 
warming  fire  and  do  not  thoroughly  ex- 
tinguish it  before  leaving. 

To  "close"  or  "leave  open"  the  forests  to 
hunting  last  fall  was  a  tough  decision.  We 
recognized  that  thousands  of  persons  had 
made  long-range  plans  for  their  annual  hunt- 
ing trip,  that  those  who  cater  to  hunters  had 
laid  in  their  supplies,  and  that  a  "closing 
of  the  forests"  would  work  a  real  hardship 
on  thousands  of  hunters  and  small  business 
persons  who  cater  to  the  hunters.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  permit  the  hunters  to 
"write  their  own  ticket,"  namely: 
FORESTS  OPEN:  NO  FIRES— NO  CLOSE 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Governor's 
office  to  effect  closure  of  the  forests  on  short 
notice  if  the  daily  number  of  fires  increased 
substantially. 

Be  it  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
thousands  of  hunters,  the  daily  number  of 
fires  did  not  materially  increase.  The  careful 
sportsman  type  hunters  successfully  policed 
those  who  had  a  tendency  to  be  careless.  Also, 
to  their  credit,  many  hunters  themselves 
quickly  suppressed  small  fires  and  assisted 
fire  crews  to  suppress  several  of  the  fires 
which  did  occur.  The  gratifying  result  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  spontaneous  cooperative 
effort. 

The  Virginia  Division  of  Forestry,  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  the  forest  land  owners,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  protecting  Virginia's 
forests  from  destructive  fire  appreciate  the 
individual  and  collective  fire  prevention  effort 
of  the  thousands  of  hunters  who  enjoyed 
hunting  in  Virginia's  woodlands  during  the 
1964  hunting  season.  The  1964  experience 
shows  that  "WE  CAN  HAVE  OUR  CAKE— 
AND  EAT  IT  TOO." 

George  W .  Dean 
State  Forester 
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Photo   by    Lou    HoUis 

By  DON  CARPENTER 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

SHOOTING  preserve  hunting  in  Virginia,  like  the  other 
44  states  that  now  permit  it,  is  a  fast-growing  sport 
because  it  lasts  six  months  a  year,  has  a  low  license 
fee,  and  no  bag  limits.  There  are  17  commercial  game  farms 
in  the  Commonwealth;  most  offer  pheasant,  quail,  chukar 
or  mallard  duck  shooting  between  October  1  and  March  31 
annually. 

This  writer  has  hunted  many  times  on  three  of  the  Old 
Dominion's  game  preserves,  and  1  have  found  that  these 
operators  here,  and  at  the  many  other  game  farms  I  have 
hunted  in  other  states,  make  an  honest  effort  to  give  their 
clients  a  full  dollar's  worth. 

When  these  shooting  preserves  first  started  I  often  heard 
sneering  remarks :  "Like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel" ;  "It's 
a  sissy  sport";  and  other  snide  remarks  from  the  uninform- 
ed. 

As  the  years  pass,  game  gets  scarcer,  and  more  "No 
Trespass"  or  "No  Hunting"  signs  go  up,  forcing  many 
nimrods  to  take  up  game  farm  hunting  or  store  their  scat- 
terguns.  I  hear  kinder  remarks  about  our  shooting  preserves 
now. 

Actually,  mallard  duck  "pass  shooting"  on  our  game 
farms  is  every  bit  as  much  sport  as  shooting  wild  waterfowl 
over  a  stool  of  decoys  from  a  blind.  Here  is  why: 

The  stronger,  corn-fed  preserve  mallards  can  fly  faster 
than  their  wild  brothers,  and  after  being  shot  at  a  few 
times,  they  develop  flying  maneuvers  undreamed  of  by  their 
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wild  kin.  They  don't  slow  at  the  firing  point,  like  wild 
ducks  setting  their  wings,  putting  down  their  Haps  and  feet 
when  stooling  to  decoys;  rather,  they  barrel  past  full  speed 
with  a  powerful  assist  from  the  wind  on  a  windy  day  at 
sometimes  100  miles  per  hour. 

I  have  witnessed  pass  shooting  scoffers  blow  more  than 
100  shells  trying  to  bag  one  game  preserve  mallard.  Some 
even  think  one  bird  per  box  of  shells  is  par  for  the  course. 

Pass  shooting  has  other  advantages — you  can  pick  a  nice, 
sunny  day  when  you  won't  have  to  get  wet  or  get  up  be- 
fore dawn  or  at  some  other  indecent  hour.  You  can  kill  as 
many  ducks  as  you  want  or  can  afTord  (usually  about  $4 
each).  I  have  seen  some  businessmen  entertaining  customers 
on  a  shoot  where  they  bagged  and  paid  for  over  200  ducks. 
The  ammo  makers  love  this  amateur  gunning  with  plenty 
of  misses. 

Lastly,  the  corn-fed  preserve  mallards  "eat"  better  than  the 
wild  kind,  and  weigh  more. 

It's  a  fatal  mistake  for  shooting  preserve  operators  to 
buy  adult  mallard  ducks  for  release  to  their  pass-shooting 
customers.  If  they  do,  the  birds  will  only  fly  once,  and  if 
not  dropped  will  continue  to  fly  away  off  the  farm  for- 
ever. At  $2  or  $3  each,  such  a  loss  can  be  considerable. 

However,  if  the  game  farm  ducks  are  hatched  in  an  in- 
cubator, or  bought  when  only  a  week  old,  and  then  reared 
to  adult  size  on  the  farm,  no  amount  of  shooting  will  cause 
them  to  leave  the  fine  room  and  board  provided  by  their 
host.  Feeding  ducks  is  a  costly  business,  when  a  flock  shovels 
up  200  to  500  pounds  of  corn  a  day.  rain  or  shine. 

The  better  pass-shooting  layouts  for  mallards  on  our 
shooting  preserves  have  a  barn  with  a  release  chute  from 
which  the  ducks  are  flown,  a  few  at  a  time,  for  the  customers. 
The  narrow,  wire-enclosed  chute  and  runway,  ending  on  a 
platform  some  6  or  8  feet  off  the  ground,  has  a  sliding 
door  to  control  the  release  rate  of  the  birds.  Sometimes  a 
burlap  baffle  is  hung  in  front  of  the  release  platform  to  make 
the  birds  fly  high,  and  hide  the  moment  of  exit. 

The   pass-shooting   is   usually   done   from   a  conventional 


Good  shooting   is  guaranteed  and  the  bag   limit  usually  is  as  many   birds 
as   the   shooter   cares   to    pay   for. 

Commission   photo  by   Kesteloo 


Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
Pass  shooting  corn-fed  mallard  ducks  on  a  well  managed  shooting  pre- 
serve is  as  much  sport  as  shooting  wild  waterfowl  over  a  stool  of  decoys. 


blind  in  a  field  or  from  a  shooting  point  below  the  level  of 
the  release  platform,  so  the  gunner  can't  see  the  approaching 
birds  until  they  are  only  yards  away.  This  makes  it  more 
sporting. 

Shooting  points  are  located  on  the  direct  line  between 
the  holding  barn  and  the  lake  or  pond  where  the  ducks  are 
usually  fed.  So,  when  the  ducks  head  for  the  water  and  food, 
they  will  not  fiddle  or  faddle  along  the  way,  but  rather 
travel  full  speed. 

Retriever  dogs  at  the  shooting  stand  or  blind,  along  with 
a  guide,  get  the  dead  and  crippled  birds  downed  by  the 
hunters,  who  only  pay  for  what  they  drop. 

To  re-fly  his  ducks  again,  a  preserve  operator  lures  his 
birds  with  corn  up  a  gangplank  into  a  cage  on  a  wagon 
powered  by  a  tractor.  Unlike  the  prisoners  of  the  French 
Revolution  riding  in  a  tumbrel  to  the  guillotine,  the  ducks 
quack  cheerfully  enroute  to  the  release  barn. 

As  the  birds  are  downed,  a  messenger  takes  them  to  the 
pickers,  who  use  a  hot  detergent  bath,  followed  by  a  whirl 
on  the  plucking  machine,  cleaning  and  packaging  usually 
costing  the  hunter  about  75  cents  a  bird  ready  for  the  pan. 
This  saves  a  lot  of  work  and  mess  when  the  hunter  gets 
home.  It  also  helps  defray  duck  feed  costs  for  the  farm 
operator. 

The  most  amusing  sight  I  ever  saw  on  a  game  preserve 
was  a  brace  of  young  mallards  on  the  Poplar  Plain  Game 
Farm,  near  Oldhams,  Virginia.  I  was  shooting  in  the  open 
with  a  line  of  outdoor  writers,  when  a  couple  of  lazy  but 
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cocky  ducks  were  released  but  refused  to  fly.  They  simply 
waddled  and  swaggered  right  up  to  the  line  of  shooters 
holding  loaded  guns — quacking  defiance.  The  writers  let 
them  go  on  without  a  shot.  Who  shoots  rabbits  sitting? 

Ringneck  pheasants  are  also  a  very  popular  quarry  for 
shooters  on  our  game  farms.  They  are  colorful  birds  that 
average  3  or  4  pounds  or  more,  and  bring  high  prices  when 
served  at  high  class  restaurants  "under  broken  glass."  Be- 
ginners find  them  hard  to  hit  when  they  erupt  from  cover 
with  loud  sound  effects  from  wings  and  voice.  Shotgun  pros 
find  these  "chinks'  lots  easier  to  hit  than  the  wheeling  and 
dealing  mallards  in  pass-shooting. 

I  had  a  ball  one  afternoon  shooting  four  pheasants  with  a 
120-year-old  muzzle-loading  shotgun  and  black  powder. 
The  main  handicap  was  waiting  for  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke 
to  clear  so  I  could  see  if  I  had  hit  the  bird. 

Most  of  our  game  farms  have  fine  pointers,  setters,  and 
spaniels  handled  by  their  guides  for  the  guests.  Some  farms 
even  permit  their  gunners  to  bring  and  use  their  own  dogs 
— if  the  animals  are  trained,  llntrained  dogs  are  about  as 
welcome  as  a  skunk  at  a  garden  party. 

Phil  Mitchell,  owner  of  the  Bull  Run  Hunting  Preserve, 
Manassas,  Virginia,  has  a  fine  pair  of  Brittony  spaniels  for 
pheasant  hunting,  who  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure. 
Phil's  Mable,  a  pointer  bitch,  hunts  well  with  the  Brittony 
pair,  has  a  fine  nose,  and  a  most  unusual  form  afield.  She 
hunts  with  her  chest  hard  against  the  ground,  which  is 
rough  on  her  undercarriage. 

A  minimum  fee  for  a  half  day's  hunt,  including  guides  and 
dogs,  with  a  bag  of  three  or  four  birds  guaranteed  is  usual- 
ly about  $25.00.  This  is  no  more  costly  than  the  fee  for  a 
duck  blind,  where  game,  or  even  a  shot  at  game,  is  un- 
certain. I  think  such  sport  at  these  rates  is  a  bargain. 

Virginia  game  farms  offer  a  wide  variety  of  game  cover 
to  appeal  to  all  classes  of  hunters.  There  are  open,  flat  fields 
for  the  aged  or  decrepit  sportsman;  gullies,  woods,  and 
thickets  for  rugged  hunters.  A  few  game  preserves  have  set 
up  feeding  stations  under  brush  piles,  where  pheasants  hang 
out  for  amateur  shooters.  But  even  with  the  lack  of  un- 
expected shots,  some  amateurs  miss  on  these  rises  from  an 
open   field. 

I  like  to  use  a  12-gauge  Remington  Model  1100  auto- 
loading shotgun  with  No.  6  shot  for  game  farm  pheasants.  I 
shoot  magnum  shells  and  wait  until  the  bird  is  some  30 
yards  away  before  I  shoot.  I  find  that  this  prevents  getting 
a  mangled  dinner. 

(Continued    on    page  20) 

Bird    dog?   This    is   Steve,   a    unique    boxer    pointing    a    live    pheasant.    He 
stands    immobile    except    for    the    vibration    of    his    stubby    tail. 

Photo   by    Lou    HoUis 
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By  NED  SEGAR 
Alexandria 


MY  freshwater  fishing,  for  years,  had  been  mostly  con- 
fined to  Back  Bay  and  still  would  be  today  had  I 
not  been  forced  to  move  to  the  upper  reaches  of 
Virginia.  Since  lake  fishing  or  any  other  kind  of  fishing 
that  has  to  be  done  from  a  boat  is  alien  to  me,  I  had  to 
find  a  wadeable  place  close  by  that  would  suffice  during 
the  interim  times  I  was  unable  to  get  to  Back  Bay.  The 
new  fishing  grounds  had  to  meet  two  requirements :  ( 1 ) 
they  had  to  be  within  a  short  driving  distance;  and  (2) 
they  had  to  be  good  all  season.  The  first  requirement  was 
not  much  of  a  problem,  but  the  second  turned  into  a  horse 
of  another  color.  A  goodly  number  of  our  streams  and 
rivers  become  victims  of  low  water  during  the  hot  months 
and  produce  little  or  no  fish  for  the  struggling  angler. 
Back  Bay.  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  water  level  controlled 
by  the  wind,  causes  little  or  no  problem  to  the  fisherman 
who  knows  the  location  of  the  deep  holes  and  can,  in  fact, 
prove  to  be  more  productive  when  the  water  is  low  because 
lunker  largemouth  congregate  in  these  deep  holes  and  often 
one  citation  after  another  is  caught  from  the  same  hole  with- 
in minutes  of  each  other. 

Not  so  with  many  of  our  rivers  and  streams.  The  fish, 
when  the  water  gets  low.  always  disappear  to  places  we  can't 
find  and  fishing  comes  to  a  screeching  halt.  The  majority 
of  Virginia's  trout  streams  are  like  this  and  so  are  a  lot  of 
bass  and  panfish  streams.  Some,  however,  remain  good 
throughout  the  season  and  will  always  produce  for  "them 
what  tries  hard."  The  ones  that  stick  out  in  my  mind 
most  vividly  are  Bull  Kun  and  the  South  Anna  where  both 
are  crossed  by  interstates  66  and  95  respectively.  The 
fishing  in  both  is  absolutely  fantastic  because  nobody  ever 
fishes  them.  I'm  the  only  exception  here  but.  believe  me, 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  all. 

My  friend  and  ex  roommate.  Bob  Seely,  who  lives  down 
Manassas  way,  had  invited  me  down  when  1  first  came  to 
the  Washington  area.  I  accepted  and  wrote  down  the  in- 
structions that  were  to  take  me  to  his  newly  acquired 
|)alace.  Somewhere  down  the  line.  I  took  a  wrong  turn  and 
ended  up  on  interstate  66  heading  in  the  general  direction 


A   cool,   deep   pocket   along    Bull    Run. 


of  Gainesville  and  Culpeper.  As  soon  as  I  got  on  66,  I 
knew  a  mistake  had  been  made,  but  1  could  find  no  place 
to  turn  around  for  miles.  As  I  rode  along,  I  passed  Cub 
Hun.  a  nothing  of  a  stream  as  fishing  streams  go,  and  then 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  Bull  Run.  At  Bull  Run,  as  at 
(^ub  Run,  I  made  a  stop  to  inspect  visually  the  waters  on 
both  sides  of  the  bridge.  I  could  see  about  the  same  distance 
in  both  directions  but  looking  southward,  or  downstream, 
the  water  looked  more  promising.  It  looked  deeper  and  as 
if  its  width  was  more  conducive  to  good  (ly  fishing.  I 
wanted  to  give  it  a  try  then,  but  being  late  already  I  made 
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a  mental  note  to  try  the  next  time  I  got  a  chance. 

Two  days  later,  I  got  the  chance.  It  had  been  hot  and 
dry  for  the  previous  two  weeks  but  I  knew  the  water  level 
would  still  be  adequate.  I  pulled  my  car  onto  the  shoulder 
of  the  huge  highway  (a  rest  area  is  now  available  for  park- 
ing) and  set  up  my  flyrod.  I  tied  a  yellow  popper  to  the  fine 
leader  and  started  downstream.  I  hadn't  been  overboard 
five  minutes  when  I  got  my  first  fish  of  the  day,  a  bluegill, 
not  quite  eating  size,  but  not  far  from  it.  Not  five  yards 
further  down,  a  bass,  lurking  just  beneath  a  fallen  log, 
leaped  out  of  the  water  and  came  down  on  my  bug  with 
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such  driving  force  that  I  was  momentarily  stunned.  If  this 
was  to  be  the  typical  kind  of  catch,  I  wondered  how  I  would 
ever  be  able  to  get  any  work  done. 

That  afternoon,  after  I  had  caught  and  released  more 
fish  than  I  could  keep  an  accurate  count  of,  I  stopped  by 
Bob's  to  tell  him  of  the  fine  day  I  had  had  just  five  miles 
from  his  house.  He  and  I  had  fished  together  many  times 
and  had  been  witness  to  many  of  each  other's  lies  before. 
I  wondered  if  he  would  believe  this  story  without  material 
proof.  He  didn't.  I  told  him  to  grab  his  rod  and  I'd  show 
him  how  true  it  was  during  the  last  two  hours  of  daylight. 
He  now  fishes  Bull  Run  whenever  he  gets  a  chance  or  hasn't 
the  time  to  travel  in  search  of  trout,  which  he  and  I  have 
become  addicted  to. 

That  first  summer,  when  we  were  experimenting  with 
the  river,  we  had  serious  doubts  about  its  continuous  pro- 
ductivity when  the  water  got  low.  Surprisingly,  we  found 
stretches  that  put  us  in  the  water  deep  enough  to  fish  even 
during  the  dog  days  in  July  and  August.  Not  quite  a  mile 
below  the  bridge,  for  example,  there  is  a  stretch  of  the 
river  that  is  loaded  with  big  rocks  beneath  which  bass  lie 
in  wait  for  the  fisherman's  bait.  The  water  is  from  thigh 
level  to  chest  level  in  depth  and  is  productive  any  time. 
Even  popping  bugs  cast  at  random  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  retrieved  very  slowly,  will  show  you  action 
here.  Along  these  deep  parts  a  spoon  or  spinner  might  be 
more  productive,  but  the  action  is  good  and  fast  when  sur- 
face lures  are  used. 

.Some  of  you  might  think  this  kind  of  fishing  would  keep 
an  angler  satisfied  and  that  a  four-and-a-half  hour  drive  to 
Back  Bay  would  no  longer  be  necessary.  Well,  it  should  but 
you  know  how  it  is  when  you've  spent  most  of  your  out- 
door life  primarily  in  one  place.  You  just  can't  get  away 
from  it  very  easily.  I  still  go  back  whenever  I  get  a  chance. 
1  like  to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  get  back  to  the  sur- 
roundings I  know  like  the  back  of  my  hand.  Besides,  the 
bass  grow  pretty  big  down  there,  and  there's  one  I  have 
a  particular  grudge  against.  (One  of  these  years  I'll  have 
him  sitting  on  the  wall  in  the  den.) 

The  day  I  became  aware  of  the  goodies  provided  in  the 
-South  Anna,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Back  Bay  to  renew  some 
of  the  aforementioned  friendships.  Eddie  Baird,  my  oldest 
companion  of  the  out-of-doors  and  teacher  supreme  of  the 
ways  of  ducks,  geese  and  largemouth  bass,  had  told  his  law 
partners  that  he  would  be  out  of  the  office  for  a  couple  of 
days  taking  depositions.  We  had  agreed  to  meet  at  Virginia 
Beach  at  eight  o'clock  one  Sunday  night  and  from  there 
we  would  proceed  to  his  shack  below  Sandbridge.  Monday 
and  Tuesday  we  planned  to  get  in  two  uninterrupted  days 

of  bass  fishing  that  would  be  the  first  of  the  year  for  us 

(Continued   on    page   21) 

A  typical  South  Anna  bass  weighs  about    I '/4   pounds. 
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Our  Garden  Is  a  Lovesome  Thing 


By  D.  S.  PEET 
Williamsburg 


THE  belligerent  voice  of  the  ferry,  seeking  the  mist- 
shrouded  dock  at  Jamestown,  bellowed  across  the 
choppy  strip  of  water,  echoing  inland  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  to  where  we  sat  at  breakfast. 

"Bit  foggy  this  morning,"  my  husband  said. 

I  glanced  through  the  French  doors,  and  opened  my 
sleepy  eyes  wider.  "What's  that  by  the  pool?"  A  large  bird 
with  a  long,  thick  bill  edged  along  the  rocks  and  stepped 
gingerly  into  the  water. 

Slowly,  he  lifted  one  foot,  put  it  down,  and  brought  for- 
ward the  second  foot  as  cautiously,  pausing  a  few  seconds 
between  each  stalking  step.  Suddenly  his  neck  shot  out,  and 
his  beak  stabbed  the  water.  With  his  neck  elongated,  his 
whole  body  seemed  to  double  in  size. 

'"He's  fishing,"  my  husband  said.  "I  believe  he's  after  our 
goldfish." 

"He  can't  have  them.  I'm  sorry."  I  got  up  from  the  table. 
"He'll  have  to  find  his  breakfast  somewhere  else!"  I  banged 
the  screen  doors.  Our  strange  visitor  took  off.  rowing  out 
of  the  yard  with  long  sweeping  strokes  of  his  wings.  The 
position  of  his  head  and  the  stick-like  protrudence  of  his 
legs  in  flight,  told  us  we  had  been  watching  a  heron.  Peter- 
son s  Field  Guide  gave  us  more  pertinent  information.  In 
the  weeks  that  followed,  we  saw  our  visitor  often,  perching 
high  in  the  pines  near  the  pool  and  we  suspected  we'd  gained 
a  new  homesteader,  a  green  heron. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  we  dug  the  little  pool  in  a 
hard,  clay-packed  area  of  our  garden  where  nothing  would 
grow.  It  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  back  porch  and  nestles 
at  the  threshold  of  a  small  pine  grove.  One  lone  red  maple 
somehow  nudged  its  way  between  the  young  pines,  and  we 
left  it,  so  that  its  branches  dip  low  over  the  water,  reflect- 
ing shadows  and  giving  some  measure  of  security  to  the 
goldfish  who  ultimately  were  transplanted  there  from  the 
Palace  Pond  in  Williamsburg. 

Much  of  the  activity  in  our  garden  centers  around  the 
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rock  encircled  pool.  Its  edges  are  shallow  and  nearby  stands 
a  picnic  table,  long  since  given  over  as  a  feeding  station  for 
birds.  The  pines,  a  mimosa,  an  apple  tree  and  an  ornamental 
plum  offer  needed  cover,  and  much  of  the  surrounding  earth 
is  light  and  sandy,  providing  ample  opportunity  for  dust 
bathing.  The  birds  come  to  the  feeder  and  stay  to  enjoy 
the  rest  of  the  area. 

The  squirrels  join  them  at  the  banquet  table,  but  they 
really  seem  to  enjoy  the  leftovers  from  our  meals  much  more, 
as  do  many  of  the  birds.  We  notice  the  jays,  the  thrushes, 
the  different  woodpeckers,  prefer  the  snacks  from  the  table, 
such  as  corn  on  the  cob,  butter  beans,  boiled  potatoes,  and 
garden  peas. 

Late  one  evening  I  scattered  some  bread  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  pool.  Dusk  was  upon  us,  and  I  suppose  it  was 
too  late  for  the  sleepy  fish  to  forage.  At  any  rate,  the  next 
morning,  very  early.  I  settled  myself  in  the  rocker  on  the 
back  porch  to  enjoy  "the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 

Suddenly  a  crow  flitted  across  the  pond,  its  wings  almost 
dragging  the  water.  I  watched  it  try,  time  after  time,  to 
secure  a  large  chunk  of  bread  that  still  floated  in  the  center 
of  the  pool.  Finally  he  gave  up  and  flew  away,  surveying  the 
pool  from  a  tree.  Next  he  flew  to  the  low  limb  of  the  maple, 
overhanging  the  water.  Slowly  he  inched  his  way  to  the  tip 
of  the  branch.  It  bent,  and  Blacky,  the  crow,  balanced  him- 
self and  stretched  toward  the  bread.  It  was  out  of  reach  and 
after  two  fruitless  efforts,  he  flew  away.  In  several  seconds 
he  was  back  .  .  .  with  another  crow.  His  friend  stood  high 
on  the  branch  while  Blacky  edged  down  to  the  tip.  The 
bough  was  much  closer  to  the  water  this  time,  but  stiU  he 
couldn't  make  it.  They  both  flew  off  and  returned  almost 
immediately  with  a  third  crow.  They  arranged  themselves 
along  the  branch  at  well  spaced  intervals  and  it  bent  gently 
into  the  water.  Blacky,  clinging  tightly  to  the  tip,  stretched 
out  his  beak  and  neatly  retrieved  the  floating  bread!  Many 
people  have  nothing  good  to  say  about  the  crow,  but  cer- 
tainly such  persistence,  group  cooperation  and  ingenuity  are 
worthy  of  admiration. 

In  the  rich,  damp  earth  under  the  layer  of  pine  needles, 
mushrooms  spring  up  overnight.  In  the  morning,  before 
the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  the  gray  squirrels  come  leaping 
and  chasing  across  the  open  lawn  to  the  pool's  edge,  frighten- 
ing the  baby  rabbits  who  have  been  placidly  munching  the 
tender  shoots  of  marigolds,  zinnias  and  dahlias,  along  with 
a  more  prosaic  diet.  The  cottontails  bound  away  like  so 
many  animated  puff  balls  and  the  squirrels  take  up  the  busi- 
ness of  gathering  mushrooms.  Sometimes  three  or  four  can 
be  counted,  contentedly  sitting  back  on  their  haunches,  de- 
vouring the  cap  and  holding  the  stalk  daintily  so  that  they 
resemble  a  child  relishing  an  ice  cream  cone. 

After  breakfast  my  husband  takes  his  wicker  basket  of 
assorted  bird  seed  and  spreads  it  over  the  expanse  of  table, 
carefully  spilling  some  on  the  ground  for  those  unfortunates 
who  will  be  barred  by  some  bossy,  authoritarian  bird  from 
feeding  with  the  others.  The  pines  are  aglow  with  color,  like 
radiant  Christmas  trees,  even  more  beautiful  because  the 
ornaments  have  voices! 

The  birds  no  longer  wait  for  him  to  finish  distributing  his 
largesse.  They  leave  their  perches  to  settle  around  him, 
beginning  to  eat,  or  to  carry  off  morsels  to  stuff  the  maws 
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Woodpeckers   and    other   wood- 
land    birds    enjoy    the     regular 
diet    supplement    they    find    at 
the   garden    cafeteria. 
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of  quivering  fledglings.  In  seconds,  the  pine  grove  and  the 
pool  rim  are  alive  with  towhees,  flycatchers,  wrens,  cardinals 
(carefully  selecting  all  the  sunflower  seeds),  catbirds  and  a 
variety  of  sparrows  and  other  small  birds. 

Under  the  apple  tree,  once  laden  with  reddening  wine- 
saps,  but  now  stripped  bare  by  the  young  squirrel  families, 
he  tosses  bread  crumbs  and  table  scraps,  including  bits  of 
beef  suet.  Soon  the  birds  who  prefer  a  diff'erent  diet  gather 
in  the  second  cafeteria  .  .  .  the  jays,  the  mockers,  the 
thrushes,  the  woodpeckers,  even  the  flickers.  Of  the  wood- 
peckers only  the  pileated  never  come  to  the  feeding  stations. 
We  see  them  on  the  low  branches  of  the  nearby  fringe  of 
trees,  or  winging  heavily  through  the  ravine.  We  see  their 
oblong  doors  in  dead  trunks  and  hear  them  drilling  with  a 
thunderous  regularity  through  the  woodland,  but  they  never 
join  the  other  birds. 

We  seldom  saw  swallows  about  the  yard  until  we  ac- 
quired a  brace  of  ducks.  The  ducks,  themselves,  brought 
us  immeasurable  delight  because  they  possessed  such  well 
defined  personalities,  but  beyond  that,  they  brought  us 
flights  of  barn  swallows,  especially  during  the  nesting 
season,  since  swallows  line  their  nests  with  feathers.  Their 
method  of  collection  is  a  spectacular  symphony  of  move- 
ment. They  sail  down  from  the  heavens  in  groups,  but 
each  bird  flying  singly,  at  a  measured  distance  behind  the 
other.  In  great,  wide  arcs,  they  encircle  the  outmost  rim 
of  the  lawn  and,  gradually  edging  inward,  lessen  the 
circles  until  they  fly  directly  above  the  area  generously 
feathered  by  the  preening  ducks.  Then,  continuing  their 
almost  ritualistic  flight,  one  darts  out  of  formation,  swoops 
low.  gathers  a  feather  and  is  ofl".  The  wheeling  continues, 
still  perfectly  spaced,  and  a  second  swallow  dips  to  obtain 
a  bit  of  down,  until  the  grass  is  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's 
cupboard.  Then  they  are  gone  again  into  the  blue  sky  with 
its  great  piles  of  white  clouds,  and  one  begins  to  under- 
stand dimly  how  legends  are  born.  It  is  so  easy  to  fancy 
that  the  swallows  have  deposited  their  burden  high  in  the 
air  through  which  they  have  vanished,  merrily  skimming. 

We  stand,  earthbound  in  a  sense,  and  filled  with  incom- 
prehensible yearning.  Like  our  mallard  who  is  half  Pekin, 
and  who  each  fall,  when  the  wild  ducks  rise  from  the 
marshes,  races  hopelessly  down  the  slope  of  the  lawn  into 
the  wind,  neck  out,  calling,  calling.  Not  built  for  flight,  he 
must   forever   remain  behind   on  the   ground   with   us. 

Our  longing  is  only  momentary  though,  for  earth  is  an 
enchanting  place.  Near  the  pool,  walking  rapidly  on  long 
yellow  legs,  is  a  young  green  heron.  His  neck  is  a  deep 
brownish  red  and  his  breast  is  darkly  streaked.  The  sun 
lights  the  fuzz  on  his  head  like  a  bright  halo.  His  mother 
is  nowhere  in  sight  as  he  explores  our  world  with  exceed- 
ingly   great   curiosity.   We    all    gather   excitedly    to    watch, 


glad  that  we  have  a  second  generation,  hoping  he  will  elect 
to  stay  close  by  ...  . 

Like  its  human  counterpart,  the  bird  world  has  its  "bad 
guys,"  too,  and  our  garden  is  no  exception.  While  the  song- 
birds work  hard  to  feed  their  families,  down  into  their 
midst  settles  the  cowbird.  the  sociopath  of  the  avian  cul- 
ture. These  birds,  traveling  in  flocks,  drop  down  on  feeding 
songbirds  and  by  their  sheer  numbers  frighten  them  from 
their  food  supply.  The  cowbirds  then  clean  the  feeder  and 
depart  to  nearby  trees  to  await  a  refill.  In  the  summer  when 
food  is  plentiful,  it's  not  quite  so  maddening;  but  in  winter 
when  the  earth  is  frozen,  it  may  well  spell  tragedy  for  the 
songbirds.  The  cowbird  is  cowardly  and  easily  frightened, 
but  he  is  also  very  persistent. 

Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  these  birds  do  not  build 
nests  nor  raise  their  own  young,  automatically  turns  those 
of  us  who  cherish  our  homes  and  children  against  them. 
We  welcome,  for  example,  the  flocks  of  redwing  blackbirds, 
who  glide  in  from  the  marshes,  and  we  do  not  really  dis- 
like the  starlings  who  build  near  the  house  each  year  and 
who.  although  they  are  certainly  nuisances,  are  remarkably 
dutiful  and  able  parents,  whose  sense  of  family  responsi- 
bility even  embraces  the  soliciting  of  help,  during  the  feed- 
ing period,  of  available  young  bachelors.  Yet  the  sight  of 
a  cardinal  patiently  feeding  a  young  cowbird  reduces  us  to 
utter  frustration. 

This  tendency  of  the  cowbird  to  shirk  its  conventional 
role  is  a  matter  of  discussion  in  our  family  and  among 
our  guests.  Each  interprets  it  according  to  his  own  interests 
and  leanings.  A  geneticist  friend  argues  a  strong  point  for 
heredity  above  environment,  since  the  cowbird,  on  reaching 
maturity,  does  not  follow  the  pattern  of  the  songbird  who 
mothered  it.  but  reverts  to  type  and  joins  the  cowbird 
flock.  A  social  worker  points  out  that  the  bird  was  rejected 
from  the  beginning  by  his  own  mother  and  so  suff^ers  all 
the  problems  of  not  belonging,  so  often  inherent  in  the 
foster  child.  Our  behavioral  expert  is  concerned  with  the  psy- 
chology of  gangs.  Our  young  son,  studying  color  harmony, 
wonders  why  such  a  blackbird  has  such  an  obviously  brown 
head.  Our  daughter,  in  love  with  choral  music,  laments, 
"He  can't  sing,  poor  thing.  Imagine  being  a  bird  and  not 
being   able   to   sing!" 

From  this  standpoint,  we  would  have  to  give  top  laurels 
to  our  mockers.  Their  myriad  of  tunes,  each  note  reproduced 
exactly,  is  breathtakingly  beautiful.  They  love  the  shrubby 
places  about  our  garden  and  sing  from  the  tip-tops  of  our 
pines  or  gums  or  poplars.  One  hot  August  night,  years 
ago,  when  grief  had  visited.  I  lay  in  the  oppressive  dark- 
ness, all  my  ordinary  grasp  of  the  good  things  of  life 
temporarily  lost,  when  abruptly,  through  the  heat  and 
misery,  the  mocker  began  to  pour  himself  out  in  fantastic, 
heart-rejoicing  melody  that  fell  like  a  restorative  balm 
upon   my   troubled   spirit. 

Once  in  awhile,  we  turn  up  a  stone  arrowhead,  or  find 
small  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  reminding  us  that  some  of  the 
trees  that  shelter  us  must  have  struggled  from  seedlings 
into  a  culture  very  diff'erent  from  our  own.  But  the  Chicka- 
hominy  Indian,  sleeping  in  his  long  house,  or  the  English 
settler  beneath  his  thatched  roof,  must  surely  have  awakened, 
just  as  we  do,  to  the  clear  whistle  of  the  bob  white  or  the 
mirthful  trill  of  the  cardinal,  or  heard  the  wild  complaint 
of  the  gulls  wheeling  inland  across  the  open  sky.  .  .  .  "The 
poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead!"* 


*John   Keats   "Sonnet,   On   the   Grasshopper   and    Cricket." 
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HERE   in   Virginia   when    a   sportsman   goes   into    the 
forest  for  a  day's  hunt,  he  may  walk  directly  into 
a  danger  zone.  This  danger  zone  is  one  of  particular 
peril  because   there   are   no  signs   or   markers,   and   it   can 
be  just  as  fatal  as  being  caught  climbing  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Within  this  zone  there  is  a  hunter  with  a  turkey  caller. 
The  wild  turkey  hunter  is  usually  an  excellent  and  most 
dedicated  sportsman  but  he  is  participating  in  a  sport 
potentially  as  dangerous  as  auto  racing  and  sky-diving. 
On  a  still  morning  the  turkey  can  hear  a  call  for  two 
miles.  So  can  another  hunter.  This  other  hunter  is  anxious 
to  get  his  bird  in  hand.  He  may  be  hunting  deer,  or  squir- 
rels or  rabbits,  but  when  he  hears  the  "caulk"  of  a  wild 
turkey  he  loses  all  interest  in  the  game  he  came  for  and 
starts  for  the  spot  where  he  heard  the  turkey  call.  He  gets 
into  the  general  area.  The  hunter  with  the  caller  strokes  the 
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By  DONALD  R.  MILLER 
Game  Warden,  Hath  County 


device  three  times.  The  other  hunter  flips  off  the  safety 
of  his  weapon.  The  calling  hunter,  always  expecting  one 
of  the  big  birds  to  come  to  his  call,  hears  a  sound  and 
turns,  his  gun  at  the  ready.  He  did  not  fool  a  wild  turkey, 
but  he  was  good  enough  to  fool  another  hunter,  and  to 
set  the  stage  for  tragedy. 

In  Bath  County  during  the  hunting  season  of  1964 
there  were  442  wild  turkeys  checked  at  checking  stations 
by  hunters.  And  we  did  not  have  a  hunting  accident.  But 
we  came  close. 

On  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  deer  season,  a  man  and  his 
two  sons  went  turkey  hunting.  They  parked  their  car  on  the 
Bath  and  Rockbridge  County  line  and  walked  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  Each  of  the  hunters  had  a  walkie-talkie 
and  they  were  to  check  with  each  other  at  one  hour  inter- 
vals. At  2:30  all  was  well  but  no  game  was  sighted.  At 
3:30  p.m.  one  of  the  younger  sons  did  not  answer  his 
call.  Perhaps  there  was  a  malfunction  in  his  walkie-talkie. 
At  5:00  p.m..  still  no  answer.  At  10:00  p.m.  a  search  party 
found  the  turkey  hunter  face  down  and  shot  through  the 
throat.  Dead.  It  was  evident  that  the  victim  had  been 
calling  turkeys.  One  careless  shot,  one  more  statistic.  If 
he  had  fallen  a  certain  way  he  would  have  fallen  in  Bath 
County.  As  he  lay.  he  was  in  Rockbridge  County.  That 
is  how  close  Bath  County  came  to  having  a  hunt- 
ing fatality. 

One  day  before  the  turkey  season  open- 
\^^  ed,  and  several  miles  north  of  the  Bath 

N^  County  line  in   Highland  County, 

two  men  went  turkey  hunting. 
One   man   sat   down   about 
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half  way  up  the  mountain.  His  partner  gave  a  call  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  then  started  up.  A  turkey  answered. 
He  stopped  and  called  a  second  time.  After  waiting  five 
minutes  he  started  up  the  mountain  again.  He  took  one 
step  and  received  a  load  of  ^2  shot  in  the  face  and 
shoulder.  But  he  was  lucky.  After  a  long  stay  in  the 
hospital  he  came  home.  With  only  one  eye.  but  he  came 
home.  Between  these  two  men  there  were  57  years  of  hunt- 
ing  experience. 

On  the  accident  forms  which  the  game  wardens  complete 
on  each  accident,  there  is  a  space  for  the  victim  and  a  space 
for  the  shooter.  But  usually  there  are  two  victims,  because 
the  person  who  does  the  shooting  is  as  much  a  victim  as 
the  man  who  gets  shot.  His  punishment  is  everlasting. 
At  first  he  is  nauseated,  he  cries,  only  one  futile  wish  in 
his  mind.  Five  years  later  his  tears  have  dried  and  his 
nausea  is  gone,  but  every  time  he  hears  the  word  HUNT, 
he  remembers.  Every  time  he  hears  the  word  GUN  he  re- 
members. Words  which  usually  mean  congenial  company 
and  a  good  time  to  most  men  bring  back  a  memory  which 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  the  sportsman  who  was  once  listed 
on  an  accident  report  under  "Shooter." 

What  is  the  answer? 

Should  a  written  test  be  required  before  a  hunting  license 
is  issued?  A  man  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  may  be 
an  excellent  hunter.  I  know  men  who  quit  school  after  the 
second  grade  who  are  better  woodsmen  and  safer  hunters 
than  most  with  college  educations. 

Should  there  be  a  minimum  age  limit  for  hunting  license 
applicants? 

Two  years  ago  I  investigated  an  accident  where  the 
shooter  was  a  14  year  old  boy.  The  victim  was  sitting  in  a 
ditch  and  calling  a  turkey.  The  youngster  heard  the  call 
and  instinctively  started  to  stalk  his  bird.  He  observed  a 
movement  and  shot.  The  victim  was  seriously  injured  and 
the  youngster,  in  a  state  of  shock,  ran  into  the  woods.  When 
I  found  him  it  was  dark  and  the  sobbing  youth  told  me, 
"Mr.  Miller,  he  was  a  turkey.  I  swear  to  God,  he  was  a 
turkey." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  sign  in  my  office  which 
reads,  "Take  a  boy  hunting."  One  of  my  fondest  memories 
was  my  first  deer  hunt.  I  was  12  years  old. 

How  about  hunter  safety  training?  Hunting  can  be  a 
safe  sport,  but  only  if  every  hunter  knows  and  puts  into 
practice  safe  hunting  procedures.  Education  on  safe  hunt- 
ing and  safe  handling  and  use  of  firearms  is  the  only 
possible  answer.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  many  local  sportsmen's  groups,  is  engaged  in  pre- 
senting hunter  safety  training  programs  throughout  the 
state.  This  may  be  the   answer. 

Close  attention  is  usually  paid  while  these  programs 
are  being  presented,  because  the  subject  is  interesting,  re- 
gardless of  the  age  of  the  student.  And  when  the  written 
test  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  program.  99%  have  a 
passing   grade. 

But  the  real  test  comes  when  the  sportsman  is  walking 
through  the  woods,  or  when  he  takes  his  position  on  a 
deer  stand — when  he  hears  the  "caulk"  of  a  turkey,  or  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps  in  the  dry  leaves — when 
he  sees  movement  in  the  brush  from  whence  the  sound 
came.  Now  he  and  another  hunter  may  both  stand  in  an 
unmarked  danger  zone.  This  the  moment  of  truth.  This 
is  the  test  he  dare  not  flunk. 


HUNTING  CASUALTIES 


By  JIM  KERRICK 

Safety  Officer 

BETWEEN  July  1,  1964  and  June  30,  1965.  57  fire- 
arm hunting  accidents  were  reported  to  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Thirteen, 
or  22.8  percent,  of  these  accidents  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  victim. 

Of  the  57  reported  accidents  only  one  percent  of  the 
combined  total  of  shooters  and  victims  were  known  to  have 
received  any  formal  hunter  safety  education.  No  one  can 
tell  if  formal  education  in  gun  safety  would  have  erased 
all  these  tragic  accidents,  but  with  over  14,000  persons 
having  completed  the  Hunter  Safety  Course,  and  only  one 
safety  trained  shooter  being  injured  last  year  (while  re- 
moving a  loaded  gun  from  his  car),  it  is  certain  that  the 
program  has  its  merits. 

Our  job  is  just  beginning  as  thousands  of  young  nimrods 
need  to  be  trained.  Let  us  look  at  the  1964-1965  statistics 
for  just  a  moment.  Forty  and  four  tenths  percent  of  the  re- 
ported accidents  involved  a  shooter  19  years  old  or  younger 
and  31  percent  of  the  victims  were  19  years  old  or  younger. 
The  need  for  the  young  hunter  to  receive  education  in  the 
safe  handling  of  firearms  is  obvious. 


How  Training  Helps 
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Virginia  has  approximately  1300  trained  volunteer  Hunt- 
er Safety  Instructors.  Field  personnel  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, members  of  sportsmen's  clubs,  and  leaders  of  civic 
organizations,  4-H  chapters.  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
many  sports  minded  individuals  have  contributed  many 
hours  to  educate  the  youth  of  Virginia  in  firearm  safety, 
but  a  great  deal  more  effort  is  needed  if  we  are  to  reach 
every   young   hunter   in   the   state. 

Anyone  or  any  group  who  wishes  to  promote  hunter 
safety  in  Virginia  is  encouraged  to  contact  the  Safety 
Officer,  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
Richmond,  for  guidance  and  material  needed  to  present  a 
Hunter  Safety  Course. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  leading  a  young 
boy  or  girl  along  the  right  path  from  the  beginning.  Take 
them  hunting?  By  all  means!  But  let's  teach  them  to  handle 

firearms  and  to  hunt  safely  first. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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WANTED;  DEAD  OR  ALIVE.  Several  hundred  smallmouth  bass  and  rock  bass  (redeyes)  in  the  Clinch 
River  in  Russell  and  Scott  Counties  now  have  a  price  on  their  head,  according  to 
Game  Commission  Fish  Research  Biologist  Bob  Wollitz.  The  fish  have  been  tagged  with 
red  plastic  disks  and  metal  jaw  tags  for  the  return  of  which,  when  accompanied  by 
the  proper  information,  the  Game  Commission  will  pay  $1.00  each.  The  tagging  effort 
is  part  of  a  project  to  determine  fish  movement  and  rate  of  harvest  in  that  section 
of  the  river. 

When  returning  tags  for  the  reward,  fishermen  must  supply  the  specific  point  on  the  river 
at  which  the  fish  was  taken  (such  as  specific  hole  or  other  landmarks),  the  length 
of  the  fish  and  the  date  caught.  The  red  plastic  disk  tags  are  attached  with  a  piece 
of  monofilament  to  the  back  and  the  metal  tags  are  clamped  into  the  upper  jaw. 
Tags  should  be  returned  to  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Box  1642, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23213. 

DUTCH  GAP  RAMP  COMPLETE.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  recently  completed 
a  double  concrete  boat  launching  ramp  at  Dutch  Gap  in  Chesterfield  County.  The 
20-f oot-wide  dual  ramp  is  located  on  the  James  River  off  Route  615  behind  the  Dutch 
Gap  Power  Plant.  A  creosoted  timber  walkway  between  the  two  ramps  facilitates 
loading  and  unloading.  An  adjacent  graveled  parking  area  completes  the  facility. 

This  is  the  only  Commission  ramp  on  the  popular  lower  James,  and  heavy  use  is  anticipated. 
It  is  easily  accessible  from  U.  S.  1  and  301  or  from  exits  6  or  6A  on  the  Richmond- 
Petersburg  Turnpike. 

FEE  FISHING  USE  SETS  RECORD.  By  the  end  of  July  the  Game  Commission  fee  fishing  stream  on 
the  Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  southwest  Virginia  had  set  a 
new  record  in  public  use.  As  of  the  stream's  official  closing,  September  6,  a  total 
of  22,314  persons  had  participated  in  the  daily  fee  angling,  exceeding  by  5,000 
the  number  of  anglers  who  fished  in  this  unique  stream  during  the  5  months  it  was 
in  operation  last  year. 

The  average  daily  creel  has  leveled  off  at  2.5  fish  per  angler.  "We  have  tried  to  raise  the 
average  catch  through  heavier  stocking,"  said  Game  Biologist  C.  H.  Peery  who 
supervises  the  operation,  "but  anglers  don't  seem  to  do  any  better  than  this 
regardless  of  how  many  we  stock."  Apparently,  success  on  the  stream  is  governed 
only  by  the  angler's  ability. 

Angling  pressure  on  the  3)^  mile  section  of  Big  Tumbling  Creek  devoted  to  pay-as-you-go 

angling  varied  from  less  than  100  anglers  per  day  on  some  week  days  to  about  600  on 
some  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Fish  are  stocked  in  proportion  to  the  anticipated 
demand.  Anglers  are  required  to  purchase  a  $1  daily  permit  in  addition  to  any  valid 
Virginia  fishing  license  including  3-day  trip  licenses.  The  daily  limit  is  5  trout 
and  no  trout  license  is  required. 

The  fee  fishing  facility  located  northwest  of  Marion,  near  Saltville,  opened  April  3  and 
closed  Labor  Day,  September  6.  The  stream  will  remain  open  as  a  regular  stocked 
trout  stream  through  December  31,  with  no  special  permit  other  than  a  trout  stamp 
required. 
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CLAYTOR  LAKE-PHLPO 

Boating  Access 


By  H.  L.  GILLAM 
Information  Officer 


CLAYTOR  Lake  and  Philpott  Reservoir  in  southwest 
Virginia  are  examples  of  areas  where  boating  devel- 
opment by  private,  state  and  federal  interests  has 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate,  so  far  precluding  the  need  for 
Game  Commission  participation.  A  total  of  7  access  ramps 
on  Claytor  Lake  gives  adequate  access  to  this  4.485-acre 
impoundment  owned  by  Appalachian  Power  Company.  On 
Philpott  Reservoir  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
developed  a  total  of  11  all-weather  ramps,  providing  access 
to  all  major  .sections  of  the  2,B80-acre  reservoir. 

Claytor  Lake  is  a  popular  area  for  both  boating  and  fish- 
ing. Its  cool  waters  harbor  lunker   smallmouth   bass  up  to 


8  pounds  and  scrappy  white  bass  imported  from  TVA  lakes 
farther  south.  "Stripe"  fishing  is  popular  in  the  spring  when 
the  silvery  hordes  ascend  the  tributary  streams  to  spawn  and 
in  the  summer  when  they  may  be  taken  from  surface  feeding 
schools  called  "jumps."  Claytor  Lake  and  that  section  of  the 
New  River  below  it  are  Virginia's  best  walleye  waters. 

Long  noted  for  its  excellent  largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass  fishing,  Philpott  Reservoir  is  fast  gaining  a  reputation 
for  producing  trophy  trout.  Rainbow  fry  stocked  experi- 
mentally by  the  Game  Commission  over  the  past  several 
years  have  commonly  been  attaining  weights  of  over  7 
pounds. 


Mack  Creek 
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Claytor  Lake  is  also  somewhat  unique  in  harboring  sizable 
populations  of  spotted  bass  and  flathead  cats,  species  not 
found  in  most  Virginia  reservoirs.  The  scrappy  spotted  bass, 
a  smaller  cousin  of  the  largemouth,  runs  up  to  4  pounds  in 
weight  while  the  big  flatheads  weigh  in  at  30  to  50  pounds 
and  more.  To  date  over  100  seven-  to  eleven-inch  muskies 
have  been  released  in  Claytor  Lake  in  hopes  that  they  will 
add  to  the  reservoir's  diverse  fishing  opportunities. 

In  Philpott  Reservoir  10.000  lake  trout  flngerlings  have 
been  planted  to  see  if  this  deep-water  giant  of  the  trout 
family  can  fare  even  better  than  the  rainbows  in  the  lake's 
cool  depths.  Attempts  to  establish  trout  in  Claytor  Lake  have 
failed,  apparently  due  to  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  lake's  deeper 
waters. 

Threadfin  shad  have  been  introduced  into  both  reservoirs 
as   forage    fish   but   these   have   been   severely    reduced   by 


winter  kills  in  Claytor.  This  year  a  winter-hardy  strain  of 
landlocked  herring  from  New  Jersey  were  planted  in  Claytor 
Lake  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  problem. 

In  addition  to  its  popularity  as  a  boating  and  fishing  area, 
the  Philpott  Reservoir  area  offers  excellent  hunting  oppor- 
tunities. A  total  of  4,750  acres  of  shoreline  properties  owned 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  managed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  wildlife  and  are  open  to  public  hunting  in 
season.  The  Commission's  nearby  Fairystone  Farms  Wildlife 
Management  Area  adds  another  4,800  acres  of  public  hunt- 
ing territory.  Some  of  the  finest  whitetail  racks  in  Virginia 
come  from  this  area  in  addition  to  excellent  bags  of  turkeys, 
squirrels  and   grouse. 

Claytor  Lake  and  Fairystone  State  Parks  offer  excellent 
camping  facilities.  Additional  campgrounds  bordering  Phil- 
pott Reservoir  have  been  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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LATER  DUCK  SEASON  SET 


By  H.  L.  GILLAM 
Information  Officer 

THE  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
selected  a  50-day  duck  season  beginning  November 
20  and  extending  through  January  8  from  the  frame- 
work announced  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Bag  limits  will  be  3  ducks  daily  not  to  include  more  than 
2  canvasbacks,  2  wood  ducks  and  2  mallards,  and  a  posses- 
sion limit  of  6  which  may  include  no  more  than  2  canvas- 
backs,  2  wood  ducks  and  4  mallards. 

The  restriction  on  shooting  redheads  was  dropped  and 
the  bonus  scaup  option  included  in  the  1963  and  1964 
seasons  was  reinstated  with  some  modifications.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  closing  date  to  January  8  will  give  Virginia 
duck  hunters  a  crack  at  ducks  4  days  later  than  last  year's 
season. 

The  70-day  goose  and  brant  season  was  set  to  begin 
November  6  and  extend  through  January  14,  with  a  daily 
bag  limit  of  2  geese  and  a  possession  limit  of  4  and  a  daily 
bag  and  possession  limit  of  6  brant. 

This  constitutes  a  33%  reduction  in  the  daily  bag  over 
last  year's  allotment  of  3.  This  was  done  to  reduce  the 
gunning  pressure  on  geese  which  has  been  quite  intense 
during  poor  duck  years,  and  to  allow  some  population  build- 
up which  hopefully  will  cause  dispersion  of  goose  flocks 
in  the  flyway. 
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A  proposal  to  close  the  waters  and  marshes  of 
Back  Bay  and  its  tributaries  to  goose  shooting  dur- 
ing the  first  14  days  of  the  season  has  been  made 
by  the  Game  Commission  and  awaits  final  action  at 
time  of  publication.  Consult  your  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Regulations  for  the  final  decision  on  this  matter 
before  hunting  in  the  Back  Bay  area. 

This  year  hunters  will  be  allowed  2  scaup  daily  in  addi- 
tion to  their  daily  duck  bag  limit  of  3,  and  four  scaup  in 
addition  to  the  regular  possession  limit  of  4  ducks  within 
a  special  area  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  bonus  scaup  bag  limit  will  only  apply  to  the  tidal 
waters  of  Accomack  and  Northampton  Counties  and  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
first  upstream  bridges  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  on  the  south  by  the  Hampton  Roads  tunnel,  Route 
:^6G,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  tunnel. 

The  highways,  with  bridges,  making  up  the  west  boundary 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Routes  :^644  and  :^200  in  Northumber- 
land County;  (2)  Route  ^^3  from  Kilmarnock  in  Lancaster 
County  to  Middlesex  County;  (3)  Route  #3  in  Middlesex 
and  Mathews  Counties;  (4)  Routes  #3  and  #17  in 
Gloucester  County  to  York  County;  (5)  Route  #17  in 
York  County;  and  (6)  Route  #  17  and  Interstate  #64  in 
Newport  News  and  Hampton. 

This  area  as  de8cril)ed  awaits  final  acceptance  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  by  the  Game 
Commission  as  this  publication  goes  to  press.  Con- 
sult the  Virginia  Migratory  Waterfowl  Regulations 
folder  for  final  details  before  attempting  to  bag 
bonus  scaup  in  this  area. 

Bag  limits  on  other  species  which  will  be  legal  game 
during  the  duck  season  include  a  limit  of  10  coots  and  20 
in  possession,  plus  5  mergansers  daily  including  no  more 
than  one  hooded  merganser,  and  10  in  possession  including 
no  more  than  2  hooded  mergansers.  Shooting  hours  on  all 
waterfowl  will  be  from  sunrise  until  sunset.  Eastern  Stand- 
ard Time,  each  day  including  opening  days. 
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Juvenile  crows  consume  eggs  on  the  spot,  while  adults 

may  either  devour  them   at  the  nest  site  or  carry  them 

off. 
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NOTES  ON  COMMON  CROWS  PILLAGING 
SIMULATED  DUCK  NESTS 


By  DWIGHT  R.  CHAMBERLAIN 
VPI  School  of  Forestry    and  Wildlife,  Blacksburg 


THE  common  crow  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos)  has  a 
traditional,  widespread  reputation  as  an  egg  filcher 
and  nest  pillager.  Epochly.  his  black,  shiny  feathers 
have  only  added  luster  to  an  uninterrupted,  lackluster  way 
of  life;  a  fact  often  accepted  by  the  public,  but  questioned 
by  wildlife  biologists. 

In  view  of  this  ambivalence,  I  conducted  a  short,  synthetic 
study  of  crow  nest  predation  in  the  Deerfield  Valley,  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  August  19,  1964,  six  grade  A,  large,  white  chicken 
eggs  were  placed  within  a  small,  grass-lined  depression 
(nest  A)  in  an  open  field  adjoining  Mr.  Lee  Wilkins'  prop- 
erty near  Deerfield,  Virginia.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
conceal  the  eggs  from  predators.  A  pre-migratory  aggre- 
gation of  approximately  two  hundred  common  crows  fre- 
quented the  experimental  area  daily  during  the  month  of 
August.  This  arrangement  was  designed  to  partially  simu- 
late open  duck  nesting  conditions  prevalent  in  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada,  where  crows  are  supposed  to  leave 
an  unwelcome  calling  card  for  brooding  ducks.  The  eggs 
were  observed  hourly  by  Mr.  Wilkins.  A  final  check  by 
the  writer  on  August  25th  revealed  that  the  eggs  had  not 
been  touched  by  crows  or  other  egg  eating  fauna. 

Concurrently,  a  similar  experiment  (nest  B)  was  con- 
ducted on  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Christian  of  Deerfield, 
Virginia.  A  known  flock  of  approximately  three  hundred 
common  crows  inhabited  the  Christian  acreage.  Nest  B 
was  pilfered  during  the  morning  of  August  25th  by  crows, 
six  days  after  nest  assembly.  Their  presence  was  not  ob- 
served, but  ebony  Corvus  flight  feathers  glued  to  broken 
eggs   shells    revealed   definitively    their   morning's    activity. 

Other  experiments  were  conducted  during  June  and  early 


July,  1964,  on  open  fields  near  Wolcott,  western  New  York. 
It  should  be  noted  that  only  ten-fifteen  common  crows  rang- 
ed each  New  York  experimental  area  at  this  time — as  adults 
and  flying  young  were  still  closely  occupying  their  nesting 
territories.  Common  crows,  almost  without  exception,  pil- 
laged the  New  York  nests  the  same  day  they  were  construct- 
ed  and  stocked. 

Only  adult  crows  were  observed  flying  off  with  the  large 
chicken  eggs.  The  juveniles  broke  the  shells  and  belted  down 
the  contents  in  or  around  the  nest  cavities,  as  did  the 
adults.  The  parents  always  transported  the  eggs  with  their 
beaks  while  walking  or  flying  although  the  literature  has 
cited  instances  where  crows  have  transported  light  objects 
with  their  claws.  Adult  crows  were  noted  clasping  eggs  three 
ways   while  walking  or  flying: 

1.  With  both  mandibles  tightly  around  the  egg  case. 

2.  With  both  mandibles  through  one  side  of  the  egg 
case  while  simultaneously  opening  them  outward  un- 
til both  mandibles  contact  the  edges  of  the  puncture. 

•'■5.  With  either  mandible  through  the  egg  case  and  the 
other  around  the  case  followed  by  beak  closing  to  case. 

Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  nest  predation  by  crows 
is  at  least  in  part  seasonal.  My  observations  generally  under- 
write Kalmback's  (1937)  treatise — when  he  noted  in  Cana- 
da: "after  the  young  crows  have  left  the  nest,  the  family 
groups  feed  in  fields  and  ignore  the  duck  marshes." 
He  also  mentioned  "a  seasonal  decline  in  nest  destruction — 
eggs  destroyed  by  crows — is  governed  by  nutritional  de- 
mands and  seasonal  change."  And  finally  he  stated  "such 
food  items  as  eggs  have  their  maximum  attraction  for  crows 
during  their  own  reproductive  period." 


A  crow  demonstrates  one  of  the  three  observed  methods 
of  carrying   an   egg  while  walking   or  flying. 
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Calling   Predators 

for   Sport      ^    •  ^w  /    ^v. 


By   R.   ANNABEL  PHILLIPS 

Annandale 


THE  anguished  squalls  of  an  obviously  injured  and 
pitifully  frightened  rabbit  rose  to  a  crescendo  of 
painful  intensity.  Then,  suddenly  moderating,  the  cries 
diminished,  sinking  almost  to  a  whimper,  only  to  rise  again, 
bringing  a  chill  to  the  blood  of  all  within  listening  range. 
For  two  minutes  the  cries  continued,  alternately  rising  and 
falling,  their  tempo  and  vigor  producing  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  small  furred  creature  of  the  wilds,  woefully  helpless, 
screaming  its  terror  of  the  predator-fox  which  must  surely 
be  holding  it  tightly  imprisoned,  waiting  but  for  a  pro- 
pitious moment  to  make  the  inevitable  kill. 

Suddenly  the  cries  were  stilled.  The  illusory  image  of 
the  stricken  rabbit  faded.  The  irresistible  urge  to  rush  to 
the  rescue  of  the  victim  became  but  a  wisp  of  memory. 
The  listeners  returned  to  the  reality  of  the  August  after- 
noon. This  was  not  the  open  expanse  of  the  lonely  prairie 
at  dusk.  And  the  cries  were  not,  after  all,  the  aural  evidence 
of  the  battle  for  survival  eternally  waged  between  various 
species  of  wildlife — the  strong  ever  seeking  to  take  captive 
and  devour  the  weak. 

The  sounds  were  man  made.  The  place  was  the  fair- 
grounds in  a  prospering  farming  community  of  a  Midwest 
state — specifically,  the  Sioux  Empire  Fairgrounds  at  Sioux 
Falls.  South  Dakota.  The  occasion  was  the  Second  Annual 
World's  Championship  Predator  Calling  Contest.  But  the 
repeated   cries   were   nonetheless   disquieting. 

Thirty-i=even  contestants,  residents  of  Arizona,  Illinois. 
Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  and  Texas,  had  competed  in  the 
morning,  and  now,  in  the  late  afternoon  of  August  15,  the 
six  finalists  were  vying  for  the  title  of  World's  Champion 
Predator  Caller.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  sport,  the 
performance  constituted  an  awesome  experience,  and  even 
the  initiated  were  stirred  by  the  contestants'  facile  imitations 
of  the  sounds  of  a  rabbit  screaming  in  anguish  as  it  faced 
certain    death. 

As  had  been  the  case  in  the  morning's  elimination  con- 
test, each  contestant  was  permitted  two  minutes'  time  in 
which  to  show  his  skill  in  voicing  his  calls.  And,  while  the 
use  of  a  calling  device  was  not  mandatory,  each  contestant 
was  permitted  to  use  whatever  voice-operated  call  he  pre- 
ferred— commercially  manufactured  or  homemade — and, 
so  long  as  he  did  not  exceed  a  total  of  two  minutes'  time, 
to  use  more  than  one  type  of  call  if  he  wished.  But  no 
recorded  calls  were  permitted,  nor  were  battery-driven  or 
machine-operated  calls  allowed.  Scores  were  determined 
on  a  point  system  from  0  to  100,  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
testants' overall  ability  to  simulate  the  calling  of  predators 
within  range  of  rifle,  shotgun,  bow  and  arrow,  camera  or 
binoculars. 

When  the  competition  was  concluded,  two  sportsmen 
from  Arizona  and  one  from  Texas  were  named  top  callers. 
First  prize,  a  $500  U.  S.  Savings  Bond,  was  awarded  Tom 
Mills,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  new  world's  champion.  Second 
prize,  a  .243  Remington  Rifle,  went  to  Bill  Dudley,  also 
of   Phoenix,    .\rizona,   the   runner-up.    And   third    prize,    a 


Commission   photo  by   Kesteloo 
At   the   sound    of   a    helpless    rabbit   in    distress   every   fox   within    hearing 
distance    senses   an    easy    meal    at    hand. 

.22  Winchester  Model  290  Automatic  Rifle,  went  to  Wayne 
Weems.  father  of  Bowen  Weems.  the  1963  World's  Cham- 
pionship title  winner.  In  addition  to  the  prizes,  trophies — 
appropriately   engraved — were   awarded  each  of  the   three. 

The  idea  of  conducting  a  World's  Championship  Predator 
Calling  Contest  originated  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
South  Dakota  Came.  Fish  and  Parks  Commission  and  in- 
terested sportsmen.  The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  two-fold: 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  art  of  predator  calling  as  a 
hunting  technique;  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  predator 
calling  as  a  means  of  bringing  wildlife  within  viewing 
range  of  naturalists  who  are  interested  in  studying  various 
species  through  binoculars  or  by  recording  their  activities 
with  the  camera.  The  sports  and  wildlife  committee  plans 
to  continue  the  competition  annually  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sioux  f^mpire  Fair,  and  hopes  that  eventually  there 
will  be  at  least  one  participant  from  each  state  in  the 
L^nited  States,  as  well  as  other  countries.  The  committee 
also  expects  that  prizes  awarded  in  future  events  will  be 
comparable  to  those  offered  in  the  1964  competition  and 
that  rules  governing  competition  will  be  basically  the  same. 

The  idea  of  imitating  the  call  of  a  bird  or  an  animal  in 
order  to  attract  game  dates  back  to  the  days  of  our  earliest 
caveman  ancestor,  who  had  to  rely  on  the  crudest  of 
weapons  in  order  to  bring  down  the  game  which  constituted 
his  daily  food  supply.  "Crying"  the  game  within  range  of  a 
well-aimed  rock  or  a  primitive  spear  was  a  device  the 
caveman  developed  to  the  state  of  a  "fine  art,"  and,  un- 
questionably, it  is  the  oldest  hunting  device  still  in  use 
today.  But  today  the  rewards  of  the  sport  are  many.  Not 
the  least  is  the  personal  satisfaction  the  hunter  will  derive 
from  outwitting  the  wiliest  of  species  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
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Protected  by  a  strong  instinctive  warning  system  which 
signals  danger  in  any  sight,  smell,  or  sound  that  hints  of 
man,  the  predator — be  it  fox,  coyote,  raccoon,  mongoose,  or 
a  member  of  the  cat  family — presents  a  real  challenge  to 
the  hunter  or  conservationist. 

Because  of  the  damage  sometimes  done  by  various  preda- 
tory species  and  the  losses  incurred  by  poultry  farmers  and 
stockmen,  predatory  eradication  has  often  been  proposed. 
While  such  drastic  action  should  not  be  contemplated,  cer- 
tainly control  sometimes  is  necessary.  Predator  calling  con- 
stitutes one  means  through  which  man  may  study  predators 
at  close  range  and  devise  methods  by  which  to  forestall  the 
animals'  onslaught  and  control  their  propagation,  and,  with- 
in limitations  imposed  by  hunting  laws  and  regulations, 
predator  hunting  is  a  legitimate  sport  in  its  own  right. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  best  time  to  attract  foxes, 
wolves,  coyotes,  and  members  of  the  cat  family,  is  at  dusk, 
or  shortly  thereafter,  although  it  is  possible  to  attract  them 
during  the  daylight  hours  also.  Whether  in  daylight  or  at 
dusk,  the  caller  should  avoid  being  in  the  open,  where  he 
may  be  readily  seen.  Preferably,  he  should  assume  a  crouch- 
ed or  kneeling  position  in  low  brush  or  other  natural  cover, 
and  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  an  area  which  he  knows  to 
be  frequented  by  predators.  When  he  is  settled  comfortably 
with  gun.  camera,  or  binoculars  close  at  hand,  he  should 
start  his  call  with  a  series  of  loud  distress  cries,  such  as  a 
rabbit  might  emit  when  suddenly  attacked  and  captured. 
Hearing  the  cries,  any  predators  in  the  area  will  move  to- 
ward the  caller  under  the  assumption  that  a  helpless  rabbit 
is  near  at  hand,  and  with  the  idea  of  taking  the  attacker  by 
surprise  and  appropriating  the  helpless  victim  so  he  may 
devour  it  himself. 


Daryl     Rathman     of    Annandale     practices     before     entering     the     Third 
Annual    World's   Championship    Predator    Calling    Contest. 


NAS   photo  by   Van   Nostrand 
Even    a    wily    bobcat   may    be    coaxed    out    of    hiding    by   the    skill    of    an 
experienced    predator  caller. 

Once  a  predator  has  been  alerted,  the  caller  should  de- 
crease the  volume  of  his  cries  so  the  animal  will  be  aware 
of  the  general  direction  from  which  the  sounds  are  coming, 
yet  not  be  able  to  pinpoint  the  exact  location  and  spot  the 
caller  and  thus  be  frightened  away.  With  experience,  the 
caller  will  learn  when  and  how  to  vary  the  intensity  and 
volume  of  his  calls  in  order  to  coax  the  predator  within 
range  of  the  hiding  place. 

Hunters  have  learned  through  experience  that  firing  a  gun 
and  killing  an  approaching  predator  will  not  necessarily 
frighten  away  all  other  animals  in  the  area.  H  the  hunter 
waits  a  few  minutes  after  firing  the  gun.  then  resumes  his 
calling,  it  is  possible  to  lure  others  within  range.  Hence, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  change  the  location  of  the  hiding  place 
simply  because  a  shot  has  been  fired. 

Naturalists  have  found  that  imitating  the  distress  cry 
of  the  rabbit  will  cause  deer  and  other  nonpredatory  animals 
to  investigate  the  calling  area  also.  Does  with  young  fawn 
are  said  to  be  particularly  inclined  to  approach  the  hidden 
caller,  evidently  through  an  instinctive  desire  to  determine 
the  type  of  marauder  and  thus  be  in  a  better  position  to 
evaluate  the  potential  danger  to  herself  or  her  young,  and 
to  seek  a  means  of  escape  if  the  situation  seems  to  indicate 
that  is  the  best  procedure. 

Birds  and  animals,  not  only  those  classed  as  predators 
but  also  those  classed  as  game,  may  be  called  into  range  by 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  species  itself.  Moose,  duck,  geese, 
and  crows  are  called  in  this  way.  However,  the  hunter  should 
check  the  game  laws  before  indulging  in  this  sport,  as  there 
are  some  restrictions  upon  the  types  of  mechanical  devices 
that  may  be  used  to  entice  game  within  range  of  the  gun  or 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

Various  types  of  commercially  manufactured  calls  are 
available  at  sporting  goods  stores,  as  are  phonograph  rec- 
ords designed  to  teach  the  caller  the  appropriate  cries  for 
attracting  various  birds  and  animals.  However,  predator 
calling  is  one  sport  which  in  itself  requires  no  expensive 
equipment.  And  it  is  a  sport  which  the  aspiring  sportsman 
may  practice  any  time  and  any  place,  during  any  season  of 
the  year.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  he  need  leave  the  com- 
fort of  his  own  home  in  order  to  practice  the  art — that  is, 
of  course,  assuming  he  has  no  close  neighbors! 
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Hunting   in   Fee  Simple         (Continued  from  page  5) 

Some  like  cylinder  bore,  short  barrel  shotguns  for  fast 
and  close  wing  shooting  on  pheasants,  chukar,  and  quail.  I 
have  friends  who  use  .410,  20  and  16  gauge  shotguns  on 
these  birds;  but  I  think  less  game  is  wasted  with  a  12-gauge 
shotgun  because  this  weapon  has  the  needed  wallop  to 
assure  a  clean  kill  on  this  tough  bird  that  can  carry  a  lot 
of  lead,  does  not  die  easily,  and  can  escape  by  running  or 
hiding  if  only  wounded. 

Once  in  a  blue  moon  your  dogs  may  flush  a  pheasant  that 
will  take  to  the  trees,  and  no  ordinary  amount  of  stick 
throwing  or  tree  shaking  will  dislodge  it  from  its  roost.  My 
advice,  sir,  is  to  forget  the  bird  and  find  another! 

The  canny  ringneck  can  find  cover  and  hide  where  it 
would  not  be  logical  to  hunt  a  field  mouse.  Hen  birds  are 
particularly  hard  to  see  in  winter  field  cover.  A  cock  bird 
can  run  along  the  ground  about  as  fast  as  a  scalded  cat.  so 
don't  underestimate  him. 

You  will  soon  learn  on  a  game  farm  what  your  guide 
thinks  about  your  gun  handling  and  shooting  ability.  If 
he  drops  flat  on  the  ground  when  you  raise  your  fowling 
piece,  you  can  believe  there  is  much  room  for  improvement 
and  shooting  instructions. 


Commission   photos  by   Kesteloo 
Most    shooting    preserves    have    fine    bird    dogs,    handled    by    guides    for 
the    added    pleasure    of   guests. 


When  the  dogs  and  your  guide  find  game,  move  up  to 
flush  the  birds  rapidly,  and  be  prepared  to  shoot  after  the 
rise.  I  once  hunted  over  a  very  fine  and  extraordinary  boxer 
dog  named  "Steve,"  whose  mother  must  have  been  scared 
by  a  pointer  or  setter.  If  Steve  felt  that  I  was  too  slow  to 
flush  the  pheasant  he  held  on  point,  he  simply  darted  like 
lightning,  grabbed  the  bird  alive  and  brought  it  to  me  with 
a  reproachful  look  in  his  eye.  This  behavior  is  usually 
frowned  upon. 

Most  game  farms  pick  and  clean  your  pheasants  for  50 
cents  each,  and  the  job  is  worth  such  a  small  price.  Your 
game  is  also  tagged  and  neatly  packaged. 

If  you  wonder  why  you  often  shoot  a  pheasant  with  the 
tip  of  the  upper  half  of  its  beak  removed,  it  is  because  these 
game  birds  are  cannibals  that  can  destroy  each  other  in 
the  holding  pens,  and  they  have  been  de-beaked  with  a 
painless  electric  wire  gadget  to  make  them  harmless  to 
other  birds. 

If  you  want  to  stay  on  good  terms  with  your  game  pre- 
serve operator,  don't  shoot  at  rabbits  and  squirrels  over 
his  trained  dogs.  I  have  sometimes  bagged  a  legal  woodcock 
in  season  while  on  a  pheasant  hunt,  but  most  operators  dis- 
courage this  extra  shooting. 
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There   are  often   more 


Tisses  than  hits  as  the  birds  wing   by  a  shooting 
stand  at  full   speed. 


Quail  and  chukar  hunting  on  preserves  can  be  as  sporty" 
as  any  wild  bird  hunting,  and  it  grows  in  popularity  yearly. 
This  is  no  sport  for  a  person  with  slow  reactions,  or  peo- 
ple who  shoot  carelessly. 

When  a  covey  or  single  explodes  from  cover,  and  you 
are  not  alone  in  the  field,  there  must  be  a  pre-arranged 
system  for  the  shooting.  You  must  take  the  birds  that  fly 
ahead  or  behind  on  the  right  side  of  the  dogs,  and  your 
buddy  those  who  move  to  the  left  side,  or  vice-versa.  Gang 
hunting  for  quail  is  not  a  healthy  sport  in  my  book,  and  I 
must  know  and  trust  my  companions  or  I  hunt  solo. 

Bobwhites  are  costly  birds  to  raise,  and  the  much  larger 
chukars  even  more  so.  Chukars,  unlike  quail,  have  a  bother- 
some habit  of  alighting  in  trees  if  you  flush  them  and  miss. 
I  recommend  that  you  use  No.  7  or  No.  8  shot  for  these 
birds. 

If  you  really  want  to  handicap  yourself,  try  a  32-inch, 
full-choke  goose  gun  on  quail;  and  don't  shoot  at  birds 
closer  than  30  yards.  1  have  tried  this  shooting  and  found 
it  makes  the  ammo  makers  very  happy.  Stifl.  I  get  enough 
game  to  ''stink  the  pan." 

The  game  farms  now  established  in  15  Old  Dominion 
counties  have  varied  rates  for  hunting.  You  can  get  latest  free 
listing  from  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  1075 
Post  Road,  Riverside.  Connecticut.  The  special  yearly  license 
for  non-residents  costs  only  $3  and  is  good  for  the  6-months 
season  in  fee  simple. 

It  will  pay  you  in  sport  to  investigate  this  available  source 
of  hunting,  which  can  be  had.  with  its  guaranteed  bags,  any 
time  you  find  the  time  and  weather  are  suitable  and 
salubrious. 


There   is  always  fresh   game  for 

the     freezer     after     a     day     of 

"hunting   in  fee  simple." 
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Get  Your  Kicks  on  Interstate  66 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


down  there.  I  had  set  the  hour  at  eight  because  of  my  Sun- 
day schedule  in  Washington.  When  Sunday  arrived,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  I  could  leave  earlier  than  expected  but 
had  no  way  of  letting  him  know.  I  left  early  anyway,  and 
started  down  interstate  95  at  a  leisurely  pace.  Six  lanes  of 
uncrowded  highway  made  everything  pleasant  and  Fred- 
ericksburg quickly  passed  to  the  left  unseen.  In  Hanover 
County,  about  half-way  between  Fredericksburg  and  Rich- 
mond, I  passed  the  North  Anna  River  and  pulled  off  onto  the 
side  of  the  road  to  have  a  look.  I  couldn't  understand  the 
muddy  waters  since  there  had  been  no  rain  to  amount  to 
anything  for  the  past  week.  The  South  Anna,  supposedly  the 
smaller  of  the  two  rivers,  was  just  a  few  miles  further  and 
when  I  pulled  off  the  road  there.  I  found  a  slow  moving, 
deep  and  clear  little  river  that  looked  like  it  might  contain 
the  largemouth,  crappie  and  bream  the  Freshwater  Fishing 
Map  of  Virginia  had  said  it  would.  I  had  plenty  of  time  so 
there  was  little  self-convincing  to  be  done. 

I  set  up  my  two-piece  bamboo  flyrod,  grabbed  my 
camera,  and  was  off  to  some  of  the  most  fun  I  have  ever 
had.  Bluegills  were  everywhere  and  ready  to  hit  the  popper 
almost  every  time  I  put  it  on  the  water.  The  largemouth 


it  was  worth  a  try.  I  had  little  hope  of  finding  anything  but 
a  trickle,  but  the  day  seemed  just  lazy  enough  to  give  it  a 
try. 

I  found  not  much  more  than  I  expected.  The  water  level 
at  the  bridge  di-couraged  me  so  much  that  I  didn't  even 
bother  to  set  up  my  rod.  I  decided,  however,  that  since  I 
had  driven  that  far.  I  would  walk  downstream  a  bit  just  to 
see  what  the  rest  of  it  looked  like.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  still,  deep  stretch  of  river  that  I 
had  had  some  luck  with  two  months  earlier.  I  watched  it  for 
a  few  minutes,  looking  for  signs  that  might  indicate  fish. 
None  were  present,  but  it  looked  so  good  I  had  to  give  it  a 
try.  (I'm  a  real  sucker  when  it  comes  to  a  place  that  looks 
as  if  it  might  contain  fish.) 

My  rod  was  made  ready  in  no  time,  and  I  was  back  down 
the  stream  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  I  worked  the  south 
side  first  with  not  even  the  hint  of  a  strike.  The  north  side, 
the  less  eye-appealing  of  the  two,  proved  to  be  the  most 
fruitful.  In  that  half-mile  section  of  the  river,  I  caught  four 
good  bass  and  a  bluegill.  When  I  had  finished  working  that 
particular  part  of  the  river.  I  went  back  to  find  out  why 
it  had  been  so  good.  I  had  mentally  marked  the  places  the 
fish  had  struck  and  found  that  each  strike  had  come  from 
above  a  deep  pocket.  The  south  side  had  the  overhanging 


Left:  Grassy  patches  just  below  the  bridge  on   Bull   Run  are  full  of  bluegills,  and  yield  an  occasional  bass.  Right:  A  look  upstream  under  the  South  Anna 
bridges.  Stream  widens   considerably   and   affords  better  than   average  fly  fishing    below   this   point. 


weren't  as  plentiful  as  they  are  in  Bull  Run,  but  they  were 
exactly  where  I  expected  them  to  be  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  ferocious  fight  and  spirited  dance  they  performed  was 
akin  to  that  of  the  highly  praised  smallmouth. 

Again  no  accurate  count  was  taken  on  the  fish  landed 
during  my  two-plus  hours  on  the  river,  but  I  guarantee  the 
fishing  was  as  fast  as  you  would  find  anywhere.  I  think 
the  reason  this  was  so  is  that  these  fish  had  probably  never 
seen  an  artificial  before  and  the  spawning  season  was  soon 
to  begin.  The  water  was  also  at  an  ideal  level  and  other 
conditions  just  right. 

I  had  been  lucky  in  my  encounter  with  Bull  Run  as  an 
all-summer  fishing  river,  and  it  seemed  a  little  too  much 
to  expect  to  find  another  spot  that  would  be  equally  pro- 
ductive during  time  of  low  water  and  extreme  heat.  I  wasn't 
at  all  sure  of  the  South  Anna  because  it  was  smaller  than 
Bull  Run,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  it  another  try  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  see  how  I  would  fare.  By  mid- 
June,  the  water  in  Bull  Run  had  dissipated  considerably  and 
I  began  to  think  of  other  places  to  fish.  Don't  misunderstand, 
the  fishing  at  Bull  Run  still  produced,  but  it  had  slowed. 
I  once  again  thought  of  the  South  Anna  and  decided  that 


foliage  but  the  water  beneath  it  was  never  more  than  six 
inches  deep. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  finding  the  places  the 
fish  spent  their  time  during  the  hot  lazy  spells  of  summer. 
It  took  very  little  time,  and  anyone  who  has  spent  time  on  a 
stream  would  have  little  or  no  trouble  reading  this  one.  In 
all  but  a  few  isolated  cases,  the  fishing  is  predictable  and  it's 
good. 

I'm  waiting  anxiously  now  for  the  state  to  complete  more 
of  these  interstates  so  I  can  widen  my  fishing  range  when  I 
find  time  to  travel.  I  know  that  interstate  64.  for  instance, 
passes  Lake  Smith  in  the  Norfolk  area  and.  if  you  have  the 
patience  and  inclination  to  fish  with  live  bait,  you  might 
pull  out  a  largemouth  that  will  weigh  in  at  more  than  ten 
pounds.  Every  year  more  than  one  angler  does  it.  Interstate 
64,  by  the  way,  is  the  one  that  connects  to  the  new  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge  Tunnel.  They  have  fishing  pier  provisions 
there  for  those  of  you  who  are  inclined  to  give  the  saltwater 
fishing  a  try.  But.  as  for  me,  111  continue  my  quest  of  the 
freshwater  species,  knowing  that  Virginia  has  some  of  the 
best  to  offer.  All  it  takes  is  a  little  initiative  on  our  part, 
and  the  opportunity  to  wet  a  line. 
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By  DOCTOR  GEORGE  W.  CORNWELL 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 


THE  death  of  an  animal  species  is  as  certain  as  was  its 
evolution,  but  it  seems  that  modern  North  America  is 
witnessing  drastic  changes  in  the  abundance  of  wild- 
life and  the  greatest  number  of  extinctions  in  human  his- 
tory. We  have  changed  from  primitive  to  highly  civilized 
conditions  so  rapidly  that  many  animals  could  not  adapt  to 
the  change.  Animals  that  are  unable  to  adapt  must  move  on 
to  where  conditions  are  unchanged,  or  perish.  This  explains 
the  decline  in  numbers  of  such  wilderness  animals  as  the 
wolf,  puma,  elk,  moose,  and  others  who  cannot  tolerate 
close  and  frequent  contacts   with  man. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  America's 
principal  conservation  agency,  recently  published  Circular 
223,  entitled,  "Survival  or  Surrender  for  Endangered  Wild- 
life." An  endangered  species  is  one  whose  prospects  for 
survival  and  reproduction  are  in  immediate  jeopardy.  The 
threats  to  an  endangered  species  may  be  disease,  predation, 
competition  with  other  animals,  or  a  change  in  the  environ- 
ment. Almost  certainly,  an  endangered  species  must  have 
help  from  man  or  extinction  will  probably  follow.  Listed  are 
16  mammals,  34  birds,  25  fishes,  1  reptile  (snakes,  lizards 
and  turtles),  and  2  amphibians  (frogs,  toads,  salamanders). 

Another  44  species  of  wildlife  are  listed  as  rare,  meaning 
their  numbers  are  few  throughout  their  range.  Another  91 
animals  are  of  questionable  status — we  just  don't  know  how 
many  there  are  or  how  near  they  are  to  extinction. 

In  all.  wildlife  specialists  have  listed  more  than  200  kinds 
of  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  that 
occur  naturally  within  the  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Of 
these  species.  78  are  regarded  as  endangered,  44  as  rare, 
and  the  remainder  in  other  categories. 

The  grizzly  bear,  one  of  the  more  famous  endangered 
species,  is  now  greatly  reduced  over  all  of  its  former  range 
except  Canada  and  Alaska.  It  appears  to  be  making  its  last 
stand  in  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks.  Continuous 
persecution  as  a  predator,  and  the  development  of  and 
change  in  wilderness  areas  are  mainly  responsible  for  its 
decline. 

The  magnificent  whooping  crane  is  now  reduced  to  a 
population  of  about  42  in  the  wild  and  8  in  captivity.  Dur- 
ing migration,  the  cranes  are  subjected  to  shooting,  and 
they  have  lost  most  of  their  former  breeding  and  wintering 
ranges  because  of  the  activities  of  man. 

Our  tiniest  white-tailed  deer,  the  key  deer,  once  occupied 
most  of  the  lower  Florida  Keys,  but  was  reduced  to  an 
estimated  30  by  1949.  Management  and  protection  have  in- 
creased the  number  to  approximately  300  in  1964.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  what  man  can  do  to  assist  a  dwindling 
race,  if  he  so  desires. 

The  Florida  Everglade  Kite,  the  Attwater  Prairie  Chicken, 
the  California  (Condor,  the  Nene  Goose,  the  Green  Turtle, 
and  many  others  are  faced  with  extinction.  Most  of  these 
wildlife  species  can  be  brought  back  from  the  edge  of  ex- 
tinction. Such  once  endangered  species  as  the  sea  otter,  fur 


seal,  wild  turkey,  snowy  egret,  and  golden  plover  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done.  The  lake  trout  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
making  a  spectacular  recovery  since  we  achieved  partial 
control  of  the  sea  lamprey.  Eurther  success  is  evidenced  by 
the  recoveries  of  the  antelope,  American  bison,  and 
trumpeter  swan. 

Here  are  some  quotations  from  "Survival  or  Surrender 
for  Endangered  Wildlife:" 

"Americans  are  notorious  for  their  interest  in  the  under- 
dog. This  interest  goes  out  to  wildlife  struggling  for  their 
very  existence  against  obstacles  that  sometimes  are  the  in- 
evitable results  of  human  progress,  but  also  are  sometimes 
the  results  of  human  indifference  or  human  greed. 

"Suppose  the  last  whooping  crane  quietly  gave  up  the 
struggle  for  survival  in  some  lonely  marsh.  Would  it  make 
any  difference  to  you?  Chances  are  you'll  never  see  a  live 
one  anyhow — millions  of  Americans  never  will.  Why 
worry?  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  rare  or  en- 
dangered species  of  wildlife.  What  are  the  values  of  these 
creatures?  Why  spend  time  and  effort  to  save  them? 

"Coldly  appraised,  there  is  little  doubt  we  could  get  along 
without  most  forms  of  wildlife,  be  they  common,  rare,  or 
threatened  with  extinction.  We  could  get  along  without  base- 
ball, or  golf,  or  automobiles,  or  coal,  or  trees,  or  many, 
many  other  things — if  we  had  to.  But  each  of  these  helps 
make  life  easier,  or  pleasanter,  or  more  interesting.  It's  a 
question  of  how  many  good  things  we  want  and  can  afford. 

"Human  happiness  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  desires  and 
enjoyments  and  accomplishments  of  all  the  individuals  who 
make  up  the  human  population.  Take  away  one  part  from 
the  whole  and  the  whole  is  no  longer  complete. 

"As  the  numbers  of  a  wildlife  species  grow  fewer,  their 
true  value  grows  greater,  for  in  the  few  are  concentrated  all 
the  worth  of  one  small  but  valuable  part  of  our  whole  world. 

"Nothing  is  surer  than  death  and  extinction,  but  the  death 
of  a  species  can  be  postponed  longer  than  that  of  an  in- 
dividual. Man's  wisdom  and  experience  have  not  been  ex- 
tensive enough  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  loss  of  a 
species  of  wildlife.  Each  occupies  a  niche  and  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  whole  of  life.  The  biological  impact  of 
forever  removing  a  species  from  the  environment  may  not 
always  be  readily  discernible,  but  something  of  value  has 
been  lost. 

"Why  feel  concern  for  the  whooping  cranes?  Because  they 
are  .still  there. 

"Each  individual,  organization,  and  government  agency 
is  urged  to  continue  and  to  increase  participation  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  to  achieve  the  goal  of  saving  those 
forms  of  wildlife  that  may  otherwise  disappear  from  the 
scene." 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  our  endangered  wildlife 
species,  write  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
request  Circular  223,  entitled,  "Survival  or  Surrender  for 
Endangered  Wildlife." 
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By  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington 


IF  you  see  a  hawk  with  long  and  rather  narrow  wings 
and  a  large  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  you  may 
know  that  it  is  a  marsh  hawk.  These  are  the  best  field 
marks,  since  the  male  and  female  are  quite  different  in 
color.  The  male  is  a  pale  gray  above,  with  white  underparts, 
while  the  female  is  brown  above  and  brown  with  streaks 
below.  You  can  also  tell  the  bird  by  the  way  it  flies,  rather 
slowly,  usually  staying  close  to  the  ground,  and  banking 
this  way  and  that.  The  wingspread  is  from  40  to  50  inches, 
the  male,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  predatory  birds,  being 
smaller  than  the  female. 

As  the  marsh  hawk  flies  over  the  fields  and  meadows, 
quartering  the  territory  like  a  bird  dog  seeking  quail,  it  is 
watching  for  mice.  This  hawk  is  in  general  quite  beneficial 
as  far  as  human  interests  go.  Herbert  Stoddard,  our  authority 
on  the  life  history  of  the  bobwhite  quail,  collected  1098 
disgorged  pellets  at  a  marsh  hawk  roosting  place  in  Georgia. 
Only  four  of  these  pellets  showed  remains  of  bobwhites, 
while  925  of  them  contained  bones  of  cotton  rats,  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  the  bobwhite  in  that  area.  On  our  Eastern 
Shore  they  do  kill  some  small  birds,  but  their  chief  food 
there  is  mice. 

On  the  Eastern  Shore  this  hawk  is  common  in  fall,  winter, 
and  spring.  In  summer  it  is  uncommon.  While  it  nests  there, 
we  have  only  few  recent  definite  records.  It  also  nests  in 
Mathews  County  and  possibly  in  other  places  on  the  western 
side  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  During  the  fall  migration  it  is  very 
common  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  As  many  as  fifty  have  been 
counted  passing  Kiptopeke  in  one  September  day.  It  is 
found  all  over  Virginia  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  but  is 
much  less  common  as  one  goes  west.  As  far  as  we  know  it 
does  not  nest  except  near  salt  water  in  this  state.  Twenty- 
five  were  counted  one  February  day  at  Dulles  International 
Airport. 

The  nest  of  the  marsh  hawk  is  a  very  simple  one.  usually 
in  the  marsh  and  on  the  ground.  Sometimes,  if  the  marsh 
is  very  wet,  a  platform  of  sticks  is  used  to  lift  it  above  water, 
and  the  nest  is  much  more  elaborate.  Four  or  five  or  six 
eggs  are  laid,  sometimes  even  more.  Usually  if  there  are 
more  than  five  or  six  eggs,  not  more  than  that  many  young 
are  raised.  The  eggs  are  quite  variable  in  shape  and  size, 
averaging  one  and  a  third  inches  in  width  by  one  and  three 
quarters  in  length. 

The  eggs  are  pale  bluish  to  greenish  white  in  color,  some- 
times lightly  spotted.  According  to  Harold  Bailey,  the  set 
of  eggs  in  nests  on  the  Eastern  Shore  is  completed  in  early 
May.  It  takes  three  weeks  or  more  for  the  eggs  to  hatch. 
The  young  birds  are  first  covered  with  a  whitish  down, 
with  the  down  somewhat  darker  on  the  back.  The  first 
feathered  plumage  is  brown,  like  the  adult  female  but  even 
darker. 
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Edited  by  HARRY  GILLAM 
Lake  Brittle  Cat 


Davis  Studio   4   Camera  Shop  photo,   Warrenton 

This  I93^  pound  cifatlon  channel  cat  came 
from  Commission-owned  Lake  Brittle  in  Fauquier 
County.  The  lucky  angler  was  Sgf.  John  Beau- 
champ  of  Warrenton,  right.  Assisting  him  with 
the  heavy  -fish  is  John  Bannister,  Commission 
concessionaire  on  the  lake.  Channel  cats  were 
first  stocked  in  Lake  Brittle  in  1958  and  have 
now  been  established  in  most  Commission- 
owned    lakes. 


State    Forest    Guide 

A  new  "Sportsmen's  Guide  to  Vir- 
ginia's Piedmont  State  Forests"  has 
been  jointly  prepared  by  the  Virginia 
Division  of  Forestry  and  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  and  is  now  available 
from  the  main  offices  of  these  two  state 
agencies.  The  foldout  information  sheet 
contains  advice  on  hunting,  fishing  and 
camping  opportunities  on  the  three 
piedmont   tracts. 

In  addition  to  general  information 
on  facilities  and  regulations,  the  folder 
contains  detailed  maps  of  the  Bucking- 
ham-Appomattox, Cumberland,  and 
Prince  Edward-Gallion  State  Forests. 
These  maps  show  access  roads,  trails, 
foot  bridges,  boat  ramps,  lakes,  camp 
sites  and  other  information  of  interest 
to  the  outdoorsman.  These  free  guides 
should  be  available  from  local  sources 
in  and  near  the  forests  soon. 


Farm  Land  Recreation  Bonus 

A  bold  new  program  of  bonuses  for 
retired  cropland  made  available  for  pub- 
lic recreation  has  been  written  into  the 
Cropland  Adjustment  section  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  now 
before  Congress.  Although  no  details 
regarding  eligibility  of  farmland  for 
this  program  were  released,  it  could 
conceivably  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  amount  of  private  land  available  for 
public  recreational  use.  including  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 

In  essence  the  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  long-range  5  to  10  year  contracts 
with  farmers  calling  for  conversion  of 
unneeded  cropland  into  vegetative  cover, 
water  storage  facilities  and  other  soil, 
water,  wildlife  or  forest  conservation 
uses.  The  Secretary  could  make  lump- 
sum payments  reflecting  the  total  gov- 
ernment rental  payments  due  to  be  paid 
during  the  life  of  the  contract.  He  also 
would  pay  a  special  bonus  to  farmers 
willing  to  provide  free  public  access  for 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping.  Primary 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the  con- 
version of  acreage  now  being  devoted  to 
the  production  of  surplus  crops,  but 
whole  farms  would  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation. 

It  is  expected  that  about  8  million 
acres  per  year  would  be  added  to  this 
program  until  it  reaches  its  peak  par- 
ticipation of  40  million  acres  in  1970. 
The  Secretary  would  have  the  authority 
to  limit  participation  in  a  community 
if  he  found  adverse  economic  effects 
were  occurring. 
Game  Management  Area  Booklet 

A  new  36-page  booklet  describing  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisher- 
ies' 18  Wildlife  Management  Areas  is  just 
off  the  press.  The  profusely  illustrated 
bulletin  describes  the  basic  features  of 
each  area  and  discusses  the  recreational 
opportunities  available  and  management 
procedures  employed.  Also  discussed  are 
the  Commission's  overall  objectives  in 
managing  these  areas  to  meet  recrea- 
tional demands  now  and  in  the  future. 
Single    copies    of    this    publication    are 


available  upon   request   from   the   Com- 
mission's Richmond  office. 

$76  Million  For  Outdoor  Recreation 

Apportionment  of  nearly  $76  million 
to  states  and  territories  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  The  figure 
represents  90  percent  of  $84,377,000  ap- 
propriated from  the  Fund  by  the  Con- 
gress for  apportionment  to  states  and 
territories  in  the  fiscal  year  which  began 
July  1.  Five  percent  of  the  appropriation 
($4,218,850)  is  reserved  to  meet  unfore- 
seen state  needs  and  the  remaining  five 
percent  is  expected  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  early  next  year  on  the 
basis  of  out-of-state  visitor  use  of  their 
recreation  areas. 

States  and  territories  must  match  (in 
equal  amounts)  Federal  apportionments 
from  the  Fund.  The  allocations  may  be 
used  to  finance  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  approved  projects  by  states  and  ter- 
ritories, and  their  local  public  agencies, 
in  planning,  acquiring  and  developing 
outdoor   recreation   areas  and   facilities. 

States,  to  be  eligible  for  acquisition 
and  development  grants,  must  submit 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  for  approval.  Money 
for  planning  purposes,  however,  is  im- 
mediately available.  Several  states,  in- 
cluding California,  Louisiana.  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  have  al- 
ready submitted  their  statewide  plans. 
Virginia's  plan  for  which  $48,000  in 
federal  matching  funds  has  been  appro- 
priated is  now  in  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion. 

In  announcing  the  apportionments, 
Secretary  Udall  urged  other  states  to 
hasten  preparation  and  submission  of 
their  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation 
plans  so  that  needed  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment programs  can  be  started.  Un- 
der the  Act,  states  have  the  initial  pre- 
rogative and  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining which  projects  are  to  be  sup- 
ported and  for  establishing  the  order 
in  which  projects  are  to  be  financed. 
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Conservation  Short  Course 


In  1956  the  Virginia  Resource-Use 
Education  Council — a  voluntary  organi- 
zation composed  of  individuals  repre- 
senting themselves,  a  state  or  federal 
agency,  or  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing— began  a  series  of  summer  class 
sessions  in  conservation  for  teachers.  To 
date  over  950  teachers,  principals,  and 
game  wardens  have  completed  the  course 
held  annually  at  V.  P.  I.,  Madison  Col- 
lege, Virginia  State  College,  and  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Mr.  Mundie  has  served  as  coordinator 
and  director  of  the  program  since  its 
beginning,  soliciting  funds  for  scholar- 
ships, making  physical  arrangements 
with  the  colleges,  lining  up  instructors 
for  classes  and  field  trips,  and  handling 
all  schedules. 

Organizations  contributing  to  the 
scholarship  program  are  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  Izaak  Walton  League 
Chapters,  garden  clubs,  the  Game  Com- 
mission, and  various  phases  of  industry 
and  individuals. 

The  course  carries  3  semester  hours 
or  4^/2  quarter  hours  of  credit  and  con- 
sists of  lectures,  laboratory  exercises, 
and  field  trips.  Each  interrelated  phase 
of  the  course  is  covered  thoroughly  and 
systematically  (geology,  marine  life,  soil 
and  water,  forestry  and  wildlife)  in 
order  to  teach  basic  conservation  prin- 
ciples and  to  help  teachers  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  Virginia's  conserva- 
tion problems  and  solution  to  these 
problems.  Field  trips  to  tree  nurseries, 
paper  mills,  fish  hatcheries,  farms  and 
farm  fish  ponds  give  the  students  first- 
hand experience  with  associated  prob- 
lems. 

Instructors  from  V.P.I,  and  conserva- 
tionists of  several  agencies,  both  federal 
and  state,  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  Virginia's  conservation 
program  and  are  well  qualified  to  teach 
conservation   principles. 

Around  62,195  Virginia  school  chil- 
dren are  annually  benefiting  from  this 
natural  resource  education. 

"In  turn,  these  citizens  of  future  years 


(over  400,000  Virginia  boys  and  girls 
will  receive  training  in  natural  resources 
during  the  next  10  years)  will  be  much 
better  equipped  to  supply  the  leadership 
that  is  so  necessary  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Virginia's  natural  resources," 
says  "Ed"  Mundie. 

A  true  measure  of  the  summer  ses- 
sions comes  from  those  teachers  who 
have  participated.  Mr.  Mundie  has  a 
file  filled  with  their  follow-up  letters  and 
thanks  for  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  attend  such  a  course.  Teachers  are  so 
enthusiastic  over  the  course  that  some 
send  in  money  to  the  scholarship  fund 
to   enable   other   teachers  to   attend. 

Any  teacher  interested  in  attending 
one  of  next  year's  Conservation  Short 
Course  sessions  should  write  to  Mr.  E. 
W.  Mundie,  Soil  Conservationist,  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  V.  P.  I., 
Seitz  Hall.  Blacksbure,  Virginia  24061. 


Mr.  Carl  J.  Holcomb,  Extension  Forester  (left), 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Mundie,  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servationist at  V.P.I,  (right),  with  the  August 
1964  Conservation  Short  Course  students  at 
William  and  Mary  College. 


Pictured   right: 

Hunter  safety  training,  sponsored  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Game  Commission,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  and  locally  by  the  Harrisonburg- 
Rockingham  Chapter  of  the  IWLA,  was  given 
to  ten  boys  of  Scout  Troop  103  of  the  First 
Church  of  the  Brethren  of  Harrisonburg.  The  in- 
struction was  given  by  Roy  W.  Heishman,  HSI, 
assisted  by  Virgil  T.  Kline,  HSI,  both  members 
of  the  local  IWLA  Chapter.  The  boys,  Steve 
Tusing,  John  Neff,  John  L  Smith,  Joe  Myers, 
Clarence  Garber,  Paul  Whitmore,  Steve  Law- 
son,  David  Myers,  David  Horn,  and  Tommy 
Shearin  (absent  from  picture),  were  the  first 
group  to  fire  on  the  chapter's  nearly  completed 
indoor  rifle   range. 


Ardent  Fishermen 


Mark  Bower  and  Ronnie  Miller  of  Front  Royal 
and  Jeffrey  Watson  of  Falls  Church  fish  during 
most  of  their  summer  vacation.  On  opening  day 
at  Virginia  Fish  Cultural  Station  at  Waterlick 
they  fished  for  two  hours  and  caught  nine  bass. 
The  largest  one  weighed  2  pounds   16  ounces. 

Unique  Punishment 

The  judge  who  assessed  a  fine  against 
a  couple  of  teenagers  the  other  day 
specifically  stated  that  the  boys  them- 
selves were  to  pay  the  fine  out  of 
their  own  earnings.  And  the  lawyer  who 
had  defended  the  kids  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  parents  that  would  fit 
the  punishment  to  the  crime. 

The  offense  was  fishing  in  the  ponds 
of   a    state    fish    hatchery.   The    defense 
lawyer,  himself  an  avid  sportsman  and 
a     good     conservationist,     recommended 
that  the  parents  send  the  boys  back  to 
the  hatchery  in  their  spare  time,  to  help 
with    .such    chores    as    would    acquaint 
them  with  the  problems  of  raising  fish. 
— New  Mexico  Department 
of  Game  and  Fish 
News  Release  8/12/65 

Hunter  Safety  Training 


Hubert   Gentry   photo,   Harrisonburg 


OCTOBER,  1965 
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Winterize  Your  Outboard 

Since  the  family  auto  is  used  almost 
every  day,  most  drivers  remember  to 
have  it  prepared  for  winter  operation. 
But  winterizing  the  family  outboard 
motor,  which  may  not  be  run  again 
until  spring,  is  sometimes  forgotten. 
Once  the  outboard  is  out  of  sight,  too 
often  it's  out  of  mind. 

This  memory  lapse  can  result  in  cost- 
ly repairs  come  April,  because  an  out- 
board needs  winterizing  as  much  as  an 
automobile. 

If  you  plan  to  do  the  job  yourself. 
here  are  a  few  recommendations  from 
the  Mercury  outboard  authorities: 

With  your  rig  still  in  the  water, 
warm  up  the  motor  and  remove  the 
cowling.  Put  the  motor  in  neutral  and 
disconnect  the  fuel  line.  Then,  while 
your  engine  is  idling,  inject  storage 
seal  into  the  carburetor  air  intake.  As 
the  carburetor  starts  to  run  dry,  apply 
an  extra  liberal  dose.  This  method  will 
effectively  distribute  the  seal  throughout 
the  crankcase. 

Now,  remove  the  motor  from  the 
transom,  being  careful  to  keep  it  up- 
right until  all  water  has  drained  from 
the  driveshaft  housing.  Flush  the  cool- 
ing system  with  fresh  water  according 
to  manufacturer's  instructions.  Operate 
the  manual  starter  until  the  water  pump 
has  forced  all  water  from  the  cooling 
system.  Make  sure  that  all  water  drain 
holes  in  the  gear  housing  are  open  and 
free,  and  the  flushing  plug  is  removed  so 
that  all  water  will  drain  out.  This  is 
vital!  Trapped  water  may  freeze  and 
expand,  thus  cracking  the  gear  housing 
or  water  pump  housing. 

Remove  the  spark  plugs  and  inject 
a  small  quantity  of  storage  seal  into 
each  spark  plug  hole.  Reinstall  the  plugs 
and  operate  the  manual  starter  to  dis- 
tribute the  storage  seal.  Then  lubricate 
swivel  pin  and  all  linkages  as  directed 
by  your  owner's  guide. 

Remove  the  air  vent  screw  and  grease 
fdler  plug  with  their  accompanying 
washers.  Insert  a  tube  of  the  lubricant 
recommended  for  your  outboard's  lower 


unit  into  the  grease  filler  hole  and  inject 
new  grease  until  old  grease  starts  to 
flow  out  of  the  air  vent  hole,  indicating 
the  housing  is  filled.  Next,  replace  the 
vent  screw,  filler  screw  and  washers. 

Spray  the  entire  powerhead  with  a 
coating  of  corrosion  preventative  to  pro- 
tect the  finish  of  all  parts  beneath  the 
cowl.  The  exterior  of  the  motor  can 
also  be  sprayed  to  protect  the  finish. 

Remove  the  propeller  and  clean  the 
shaft  with  steel  wool;  then  apply  graph- 
ite grease  or  silicon  grease  and  rein- 
stall the  propeller. 

If  you  plan  to  leave  the  motor  on  your 
boat,  disconnect  the  battery  terminals. 
Clean  the  battery,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  removal  of  corrosion  around 
terminal  posts.  Apply  exterior  corrosion 
and  rust  preventative.  Check  electrolyte 
and  add  distilled  water  as  necessary  to 
bring  to  recommended  level.  Charge  bat- 
tery until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  elec- 
trolyte reaches  1.260.  Every  30  days  re- 
check  the  electrolyte  and  take  the  specific 
gravity  reading;  apply  booster  charge 
when  hydrometer  reading  drops  below 
1.150.  (This  is  particularly  important 
if  the  battery  is  stored  in  a  cold  location, 
since  the  battery  is  apt  to  freeze  if  the 
specific  gravity  reading  falls  below 
1.150.) 

.Store  battery  where  it  is  not  subject 
to  temperature  extremes. 

Keep  your  motor  in  a  clean,  dry 
location;  it  should  be  covered,  but  be 
sure  there  is  enough  air  circulation  to 
prevent  moisture  buildup.  The  motor 
storage  area  can  be  either  cold  or  warm, 
as  long  as  the  temperature  remains 
constant — otherwise  condensation  will 
occur. 

Sound  like  too  much  work?  Call 
your  dealer;  there's  no  substitute  for  a 
thorough  checkup  by  a  factory-approved 
mechanic. 

Coiiitesy   Kiekhaefer  Coiporatiun 

Booting  Accident  Statistics 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tistical Report  shows  relatively  stable  ac- 
cident rates  despite  increase  in  boating 


activity.  The  number  of  reported  boat- 
ing accidents  and  fatalities  remained 
relatively  stable  during  1964  for  the 
nation,  but  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  Virginia. 


1< 

Nation- 

?63 

1964 
Nation- 

wide 

Va. 

wide       Va. 

Fatalities      1.167 

38 

1.203       29 

Injuries        1,164 

20 

1,193       15 

Accidents     3.475 

90 

3.922       67 

Property  damage 

Nationwide    S4,802,000 

$5,171,600 

Virginia 

184.900 

65.300 

Autumn  Boating 

Don't  let  those  falling  leaves  and  cool- 
er temperatures  fool  you.  skipper.  Al- 
though the  better  part  of  another  boat- 
ing season  has  passed,  the  crisp  and 
colorful  autumn  days  that  lie  ahead  of- 
fer many  wonderful  hours  of  boating 
fun. 

It's  time  to  put  away  the  water  skis 
and  swim  suits  but  there's  nothing  to 
stop  you  from  taking  to  the  water  for 
cruising,  fishing,  picnicking  or  just  plain 
boat  riding.  Take  along  a  sweater  or 
light  jacket  and  you  won't  even  notice 
the  difference  in  temperature. 

Actually,  some  of  the  finest  boating 
of  the  season  comes  during  the  autumn 
months.  It's  the  time  when  nature  puts 
on  her  most  colorful  show,  much  to  the 
delight  of  shutter  bugs  who  enjoy  color 
])hot()graphy.  The  cooling  water  makes 
the  fish  more  active.  In  many  parts  of 
ihe  country,  fall  fishing  is  considered 
the  best.  Lunkers  which  were  inactive 
during  the  hot  summer  months  perk  up 
as  the  water  turns  cooler  and  provide 
plenty  of  action  for  late  season  anglers. 
Too.  fall  boatmen  have  plenty  of  room 
to  enjoy  these  and  other  activities,  as 
waterways  which  were  crowded  during 
the  summer  season  are  now  all  but  de- 
serted. 

Eating  is  often  the  highlight  of  a  late 
season  boating  outing.  A  blazing  camp- 
fire  liiiilt  on  a  quiet  shoreline  provides 
heat  to  cook  the  food  and  take  the  chill 
out  of  the  air. 
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'64-65B1G  GAME 

TROPHY 
CONTEST 

REGIONAL  AND  STATEWIDE  COMPETITION 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSES: 


Nine  points  or  more 


III 

Six  points  or  less 


Seven  to  eight  points 


w 

Bow  and  Arrow 


Open   Bear  Division 
(Statewide  only) 


•  There  are  no  advance  entry  fornns.  Heads  nnust  be 
carried  or  shipped  to  the  proper  regional  contest  where 
they  will  be  officially  measured  and  entered. 

•  Prizes  for  regional  winners 

•  Trophies  for  first  place  State  winners  in  each  Division 

•  plus  Honorable  Merifion  Cerfificafes 

The  east-west  regional  dividing  line  will  follow  the  east-west  deer  season 


RULES 

1  Entries  to  be  judged  by  a  modi- 
fied version  of  the  Boone  & 
Crockett  System 

2  Hunters  must  furnish  proof  of 
legal  kill — big  game  check  tag  or 
affidavit  from  Game  Commission 

3  Regional  competition  limited  to 
animals  killed  in  that  region  dur- 
ing the  1964-65  big  game  season 

4  All  entries  in  state  competition 
to  be  entered  first  In  regional 
competition 

ine  in  effect  the  year  the  entry  was  killed. 


WESTERN  REGIONAL 
CONTEST 


October  21,  22,  23 

William  G.  Myers  Arnnory 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

For  entry  details  contact 
Kermit  Dovell 
955  South  High  Street 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia 
(Phone  434-3272) 

Sponsored   by  the 

Harrisonburg-Rockingham 

County   Izaak  Walton   League 


STATE  CONTEST 


October  30 

Municipal   Armory 

2900  Warwick  Blvd. 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

Virginia 

Commission   of   Game   and 

Inland    Fisheries 


Only  animals  first  entered 
in  regional  competition  are 
eligible 


EASTERN  REGIONAL 
CONTEST 


October  30 

Municipal   Armory 

2900  Warwick  Blvd. 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

For  entry  details  contact 
E.    N.   Vandenbree 
41    Sinton   Road 
Newport  News,  Virginia 
(Phone  596-4105) 

Sponsored   by  the 
Peninsula  Sportsmen's  Assn. 


WELCO^Ti 

BACK! 


